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Few events in the world’s history, viewed from the stand- 
point of the Christian Church, have exceeded in either immediate 
or sustained interest the discovery in 1578 of the vast system of 
Christian cemeteries in the environs of Rome now known as the 
Roman Catacombs. What the exhumation of Pompeii meant for 
the general historian and archxologist, the investigation of the 
Catacombs has meant for the church historian; and as valuable 
as have been the ruins of Pompeii in throwing light on the civil- 
ization of past generations, they have been even exceeded in rela- 
tive importance and instructive value by the Catacombs of Rome. 


ReEpISscOVERY 

Laborers digging in the sand beds without the city limits of 
Rome on May 31, 1578, unearthed ancient burying places of vast 
extent tunneled out beneath the ground, and filled with tombs, 
vaults, small chapels, paintings, inscriptions, epitaphs, and many 
articles of daily domestic use eighteen hundred years before. Imme- 
diately upon the news of the discovery becoming known, many 
conjectures were made and rumors spread as to the nature, extent, 
contents, and teaching of the Catacombs. Many of these first 
rumors and conjectures have not even yet been allayed because 
they have not been overtaken by the news of later, fuller, and 
quite different discoveries. Despite the tremendous popular in- 
terest in the tombs when the first announcement of their discovery 
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was made, it has been only in comparatively recent years that the 
public in general—particularly the English-speaking public—has 
become acquainted with the real contents and the true teaching of 
the Catacombs. There have been several causes of this condition, 
among which may be mentioned the comparative slowness of 
opening up the Catacombs, the long and laborious work necessary 
to examine and tabulate the results of investigation, and, perhaps 
chief of all, the fact that the best as well as the earliest author- 
ities wrote in Italian, German, or French. However, about fifty 
years ago Englishmen and Americans began to visit and write 
about those wonderful storehouses of Christian information, to 
read and translate the standard works of other languages, and to 
present to the English-speaking world the results of their labors. 
Chief among the early workers and authors who gave their lives 
to the study of the Catacombs should be mentioned the two Italian 
Catholics, Bossio and De Rossi, both of whom literally lived and 
died examining, tabulating, and describing what they found 
underground. Their work and that of a few others has shaped the 
business of Catacomb exploration into almost scientific form, so 
that only experts may speak with convincing authority in opposi- 
tion to those who have followed its study for generations. 


Earty Porvtar Misconceptions 


Some idea of both the field and the vastness of the work may 
be gained from the fact that a certain complete and exclusively 
Jewish catacomb known to Bossio and fully described in his works 
was never found by De Rossi or his collaborators, although they 
worked in the cemeteries for more than a generation. The major 
portion of the Catacombs has never been explored in recent times. 
Although the extent of the system of cemeteries is fairly well 
defined and mapped, yet even as now known the real extent of 
the system is far less than the generally accepted estimates of 
its area made when first the world heard of the Catacombs. In- 
deed, to credit the early statements one would have believed the 
whole section of Italy in or near the city of Rome to have been 
undermined by cemetery galleries extending even under the city 
itself. Other prevalent notions have been that all those buried 
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in these underground places suffered martyrdom, and that the 
beginning of the system was to be traced to the existence of large 
sand pits used by the Romans for quarrying sand for buildings. 
Another idea was that the Christians lived and worshiped in these 
cemeteries for long periods of years. The progress of modern 
research has shown the exaggerated and unfounded character of 
these early reports, but in place of such sensational untruths there 
have been substituted far more valuable facts concerning the lives, 
deaths, beliefs and hopes of the early Christians, whether martyrs, 
Fathers, or only humble believers in the Lord Jesus. The light of 
the rediscovered Catacombs falls upon the inner life of the 
church during its most obscure periods. It is rightly deemed 
important to know as much as possible of the inner life of the 
church during this period because it was then that the church was 
nearest to its founders and most free from errors or tradition. 


ForMATION AND APPEARANCE 


Simply because the Catacombs were built in the period of 
persecutions, it was first believed that persecution was the sole 
reason for their use by the Christians, and from this as a starting 


point unwarranted theories as to the extent and severity of the 
persecution of the church were developed. That the persecutions 
were severe, and that they played a most important part in the 
use of the Catacombs is certain, but there were other causes also 
which lay back of this tremendous operation. Most of the ceme- 
teries which have been examined bear clear evidence to the fact 
that the period of Catacomb construction extended from the first 
to the fourth or fifth centuries a. p. There were burials in them 
after that time, it is true, but underground cemeteries passed out 
of use shortly after the reign of Constantine, and this form of 
burial was adopted on occasion thereafter usually because of indi- 
vidual preference for underground burial near the tomb of some 
famous martyr. We know that as early as the time of Saint 
Jerome the Catacombs had fallen into disuse, although they were 
still known to the world. In an oft-quoted description of his first 
visit as a boy to the old graveyards, Saint Jerome makes it clear 
that these places were objects of curiosity and reverence only. 
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Thus the limits within which Catacomb burial prevailed are well 
defined. In fact it was not ignorance so much as oversight and 
neglect which resulted in the world losing sight of these vast monu- 
ments. The invasions of the uorthern barbarians, the consequent 
confusion, and neglect of old Roman relies, followed by the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, were the chief causes leading to the 
neglect of the Catacombs. 

Yet even during this period there were sources of informa- 
tion which might have been used as guides to knowledge and ex- 
ploration had the church been of a mind to do so. In several in- 
stances the pre-Nicene popes had made the Catacombs the objects 
of special attention and had caused extensive repairs to be made 
in them. Also large numbers of relics were removed from their 
underground abodes and placed in monasteries and churches when 
the invasion of the barbarians became threatening. There are 
now and were then records of this work which might have been 
consulted. These operations of the popes were very damaging to 
the value of the Catacombs as witnesses to early Christianity, 
for their repairs enormously complicated the work of determining 
what is original and what is restored. On this point great dif- 
ference of opinion exists among high authorities to-day. That 
this is a very great problem and a very intricate one appears 
from the differing and often opposing conclusions as to the 
value of the Catacomb testimony reached by eminent authorities.' 
Sut at all events records are in existence, and have been in exist- 
ence ever since the fifth century, showing that several popes 
worked in these tombs. Among the most valuable of these records 
are inscriptions in the Catacombs themselves stating that this or 
that piece of repair work was done by such and such a pope. 

In addition to this class of information there is one highly 
interesting document, or list, known as the “Records of the Mar- 
tyrs,” portions of which were preserved in manuscript form in 
the ancient monasteries of Italy and France. It is thought that 
this record was made when there was danger of the Catacombs 
being lost sight of and that it was intended to serve as a perma- 
nent record of the lives, deaths, and places of burial of some of 


1As De Rossi and Northcote and Brownlow, versus J. H. Parker and others. 
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the more famous martyrs, and that it was constructed under the 
direction of one of the popes who was interested in preserving the 
record of former heroes of the faith. When all the available frag- 
ments of this record were collected, and comparison made be- 
tween the different copies, it was found that a remarkably inter- 
esting record had been preserved, and this record has been used 
by De Rossi not only in identifying known monuments, but in 
finding others previously unknown. These bits of information— 
the story of Saint Jerome, the works of the popes, and the “Record 
of the Martyrs”—are the only sources of information outside of 
the Catacombs, but by careful examination of the internal evidence 
of the cemeteries, truly remarkable results have been achieved in 
reducing to workable form the mass of evidence presented. 

Contrary to a widely prevalent idea,” it has been shown that 
as a rule the Catacombs were dug out de novo for the purpose of 
burial. Mr. Parker’s idea was that the Christians used abandoned 
sand pits for cemeteries, but that this view is erroneous has been 
established by careful comparisons of the Catacombs and _ the 
remains of some sand pits nearby. The pits are generally a great 
deal wider than the Catacombs, are open to the sky, are not as 
deep as the Catacombs and were dug in a different kind of rock 
from that preferred for catacombs. There were probably some 
instances in which sand pits were converted into cemeteries, and 
it is certain that the entrances to several Catacombs were from 
sandpits, but it cannot be shown that the general or even a fre- 
quent rule was to convert a sandpit into a burial ground. In 
fact the early Christian custom of burial in underground tombs 
was a development from the Jewish form of burial, and is readily 
understood when one remembers the Jewish origin of the church 
and that the Master himself was laid in a tomb which had been 
hewn out of a rock. 

In appearance the Catacombs may be described as exceed- 
ingly dark and narrow tunnels in the earth, dug in the loose rocky 
soil which surrounds Rome. Usually the passages are wide enough 
for only one person to pass, but in places the tunnels widen out 
into rooms and chambers, alcoves, or even small chapels. These 


? Maintained even in recent times by J. H. Parker. 
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little chapels were once cited as arguments to show that the Chris- 
tians lived and worshiped in their underground cemeteries during 
times of persecution. This theory has been disproved by the fact 
that none of the chambers can accommodate more than fifty per- 
sons, and even where there is a series of connecting chambers the 
space is entirely inadequate for either worship or habitation by 
any considerable body of people. Then too the impenetrabk 
gloom, the bad air, and the presence of thousands of interred 
bodies would render it difficult to maintain life in such a place, 
although it is not improbable that a few leaders may have existed 
there during the more severe persecutions, and it seems certain 
that the chapels were used for love feasts and sacraments. 


As To PEersEcuTION 


The whole question of Christian persecutions has received 
much light from the study of the Catacombs. These certainly 
show that the Christians were strong numerically and that there 
were not only hundreds, but thousands, of martyrs, thus dis- 
proving the assertion of Gibbon that few Christians were martyred. 
On the other hand the very extent of the Catacombs is, as Dean 
Stanley declares in his “Christian Institutions,” a proof of Roman 
toleration rather than of Christian persecution. It is absolutely 
impossible that so many miles of cemeteries could have been exca- 
vated in secrecy or that hundreds of Christians, many of them 
slain by the authorities, could have been buried in places unknown 
to the police. Bishop Kip even quotes laws to show that the 
Roman government freely tolerated all forms of burial. Then too 
the persecutions were always more or less spasmodic, whereas the 
growth of the Catacombs seems to have been continuous without 
any breaks to correspond to the many periods of years in which 
there were practically no persecutions. However, it must be re- 
membered that there were some Catacombs used by pagans, 
although the contention of J. H. Parker that Christians. and 
pagans were frequently buried in the same group of galleries has 
been rejected by the leading authorities. Yet it is inconceivable 
that the police should have known of Catacombs used by pagans 
and been ignorant of those used by Christians. 
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If the lineal dimensions of all passages are added in one total 
it is found that the estimated extent of the Catacombs is several 
hundred miles; but miles upon miles of this theoretical total have 
never been and will never be examined. From this it would 
appear that the Christian population of Rome was exceedingly 
large, but on the other hand it should be borne in mind that the 
majority of all the Christians who died at Rome during a period 
of three centuries were buried here, so that it is quite difficult 
to compute the number who lived in the city at any one given time. 

The many windings and turnings of the passages are due 
to the fact that in digging the graves every effort was made to 
conserve as much space as possible, and as a result an incredibly 
large number of bodies were buried in a comparatively small 
space. There are in many Catacombs two or three separate levels 
each forming a complete system of tunnels and burial spots. This 
form was made possible by the fact that each group was intended 
to occupy a fairly definite piece of ground, and was opened up 
and developed in a roughly scientific manner, the engineering 
principles of which, though quite simple, have been worked out 
by engineers and mathematicians who have made a study of the 
question.* The actual work of constructing the cemeteries was in 
charge of grave diggers called fussors. There is evidence to show 
that the business of a fossor in the later years of the Catacomb 
period was both well organized and profitable, the more mercenary 
fossors often working up a lucrative trade in the sale of grave 
space adjacent to the tomb of some especially popular or famous 
martyr. This eagerness for burial near martyrs resulted in the 
destruction of many of the oldest and hence most valuable pictures 
and epitaphs, for in digging new tombs near older ones the fos- 
sors took no account of previous decorations, and so their work 
resulted in the mutilation or destruction of great numbers of 
invaluable relics. The repairs of the popes and the work of the 
fossors together constitute the most confusing and destructive 
element in the examination of the monuments through the loss of 
much valuable material and the “restoration” of still more. 

In yet another respect has the desire of later Christians to 


*Chief among these was a brother of De Rossi. 
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be buried near martyrs affected our knowledge of early Chris- 
tianity, but in this respect the result is of a constructive nature. 
An early theory was that most, if not all, of those buried in the 
Catacombs were martyrs, and in support of this view it was fur- 
ther pointed out that certain iron or metal instruments found 
in a number of graves were the instruments of torture used by the 
Romans and buried by friends to indicate the manner of death. 
Another contention was based on the fact that attached to a large 
number of graves were certain flasks or vials containing a reddish 
sediment. This was said to be remains of the martyrs’ blood 
caught and put into bottles by friends or family as an evidence 
of martyrdom to be placed on the grave. Now as great numbers 
of graves were found to contain iron implements, and still more 
were found to have the vials attached, the conclusion was drawn 
that all graves so marked were those of martyrs. Thus the num- 
ber of martyrs was made very great, and allowing for some graves 
accidentally unmarked, it could be made out that practically all 
the Christians buried in the Catacombs had died in persecution. 
Three lines of evidence have been produced in rebuttal of 
this theory. The first has been already indicated—the eagerness 
of other Christians to be buried near those whom they themselves 
knew to be martyrs, and the lengths to which the fossors had to 
go to accommodate this demand for locations. It is argued that 
if there were so many martyrs, or if only martyrs were buried in 
the Catacombs, there would have been no such demand to lie near 
a famous body, for those who died were either martyrs themselves, 
or, if they were not, there were so many others already that there 
would have been no need to destroy old graves to make new ones 
in especially favored localities. Hence the destruction of old 
ornaments, while it has lost us the records they contained, has 
still supplied some evidence as to the number of those who were 
slain. As to the iron instruments and the flasks found in the 
tombs, it has been shown that the iron instruments signified the 
occupation of the deceased while alive rather than the manner 
of his death, this fact having been established by comparing the 
Catacomb relics with those found in other places and admitted 
to be instruments of labor, An interesting controversy has cen- 
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tered about the contents of the vials, but the conclusion reached 
by most modern authorities is that these flasks contain remnants 
of the wine used in celebrating the love feast or sacrament over 
the graves of the dead, and hence have no connection with per- 
secution. This conclusion is accepted by the writer of the article 
on the Catacombs in the Encyclopedia Britannica and by other 
authorities. However, there are men of reputation, such as De 
Rossi, who claim that the remains are the dried blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Both sides bolster their contention by chemical analyses 
of the contents of the flasks, one analysis proving the presence of 
blood and the other of wine. In general it may be said that 
Roman Catholic writers incline to the blood theory and Prot- 
estants to the wine view. The eagerness of Catholics to procure 
the remains of martyrs readily accounts for the inclination of 
Catholic writers to multiply the number of martyrs whose relics 
may be offered for sale. 

It is not here intended to show that the persecutions of the 
early church were few and light, nor that the number of either 
Christian martyrs or believers at Rome was small, but it is in- 
tended to demonstrate the errors of once popular theories which 
sought to magnify out of all proportion these elements of early 
Christian life. The real lessons taught by the Catacombs as to 
the actual beliefs and conditions of the early church are far more 
instructive and valuable than such sensational theories have been 
or could be. The Catacombs prove that there were many thou- 
sands of Christians—hundreds of thousands—in Rome during the 
time from the first to the fourth centuries a. p., and also that 
thousands suffered martyrdom and other thousands persecution 
more or less severe, but further than this it is impossible to cite 
the Catacombs as evidence on the total number of Christians at 
Rome. Until there is some agreement reached as to the total 
population of Rome and as to the basis of the varied calculations 
of its population which have come to us, it cannot be demonstrated 
what proportion of the city had been Christianized. 


Witness To Sociat ConpiTions 


Not only on the number of Christians, but on their social 
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condition, much light has been thrown by the Catacomb explora- 
tions. It has always been thought that the majority of the con- 
verts to the early church were of humble station in life—-poor, 
often slaves, and only infrequently persons of position. It has 
also been aptly replied to this charge that to a large extent such 
has always been the condition of the church, even to the present 
day, and that there is nothing more characteristic of Christianity 
than that it is a religion for high and low, rich and poor. So the 
examination of the Catacombs, while it does not in any way dis- 
prove the contention that there were many poor people in the 
early church, does show that there were far more people of high 
position than was once believed. Among the evidence showing 
that there were people of high position who named the name of 
Christ should be first mentioned the large number of elaborately 
decorated tombs. Several very richly decorated chambers have 
been found, and very many more separate tombs, the exteriors 
of which show that the deceased were possessed of considerable 
wealth. Paintings surround some burying places; others seem 
to have been used by a single family through two or three gener- 
ations, and a great number of inscriptions have been removed and 
catalogued which mention the names and titles of officers of the 
Roman government. In one or two instances Christian cemeteries 
were excavated under plots of ground owned by Roman families 
and devoted to that use. The cemetery of Domitilla, for instance, 
takes its name from a female relative of one of the Roman em- 
perors. In several instances epitaphs on the graves of nobles or 
officials state that the memorials were erected by freedmen of the 
deceased who were in many cases fellow Christians freed after 
the owners became followers of the Lord. Therefore it cannot be 
shown from the Catacombs that the early church was without 
powerful friends. 

But there is not and should not be any great desire to repudi- 
ate the humble origin of the Christian faith, and such an effort, 
in the light of the knowledge gained from the examination of the 
Catacombs, would be as futile as an effort to prove that a ma- 
jority of the Christians were of high position. There is no more 
stirring or instructive lesson to be drawn from these ancient bury- 
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ing grounds than this—that despite their lowly state, the followers 
of the Lord Jesus enjoyed with even temperament and joy the 
sufferings caused by their faith, The larger proportion of the 
Catacomb graves are little more than the barest resting places 
for the forms of the departed loved ones. Shelves in the rock, 
slabs before the openings, and perhaps names scratched rudely 
on the outside, served as the last resting places for thousands of 
believers. In contrast with pagan tombs of the same period, there 
is usually given on the Christian tomb only the one name of the 
departed by which he or she was known to intimates. This fol- 
lows in part the custom of the church in discarding titles and using 
the simplest form of address, but was also in keeping with the 
habits of the poor, to whom three or four names were only an en- 
cumbrance. In some cases the bare name is accompanied by a 
date, a description of the manner of death, the length of life, a 
sorrowing word, and a prayer or expression of confidence in God ; 
these are the characteristic epitaphs to be found. Even the man- 
ner of writing and the grammar indicate humble origin. In some 
eases the writing, while plainly visible, cannot be deciphered, 
and in others is so ungrammatical that the sense cannot be under- 
stood, but this may be due in part to the habit of leaving to the 
fossors the sealing and marking of the tomb. There may be found 
occasionally an extra embellishment in the shape of a rude picture 
or symbol, the monogram of Christ, X.P., or some similar mark- 
ing. From every evidence, however, most of those who found 
their last resting places in the Catacombs had little to leave behind 
them save their loved ones, and much to look forward to in their 
heavenly state. 


Wirness to Curisti1an Faitu 


But interesting as is the testimony of the Catacombs to the 
number and social status of the Christians, and their relations to 
the Roman government, the matter of chief interest and impor- 
tance is the witness they bear to the character of the Christian faith 
of those who made and were buried in them. It has been rightly 
held that in such cemeteries as these, constructed under the cir- 
cumstances known to have attended their building, there should 
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be found illuminating commentaries on prevalent and popular 
conceptions of the present life, the life to come, and the person 
of the Saviour. Indeed, there has been no more vehemently 
debated question connected with the investigation of the Cata- 
combs than the doctrinal teachings thought by opposing parties 
to be set forth in the epitaphs, pictures, and inscriptions that have 
been found. The whole doctrinal controversy turns on the question 
of the dates assigned to the various relics which seem to be of 
most importance for the purposes of such a controversy. For 
this reason a very considerable portion of the work of the inves- 
tigators has been devoted to securing evidence in support of each 
theory as to the dates of the various tombs. Great difficulties at- 
tend this work and a wide field of investigation must be covered 
before one is competent to speak with authority on the subject, but 
in general the theories group themselves into two types, one of 
which seeks to prove an early date and consequently to attach a 
larger value to all the important relics, and the other of which 
holds that there are very few original paintings or inscriptions, 
but that the works now visible are parts of the restorations of the 
popes and hence late and of little value so far as the early church 
is concerned. In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
most of the first-hand authorities are Italian Catholics, most of 
whom have worked under the direction of Roman popes. These 
as a rule interpret what they find to support some favorite Cath- 
olie dogma, and the writers who dispute the value of their findings 
are generally Protestants. Many of the Catholic authors have 
made evidently strained attempts to read into and out of what they 
find more than they legitimately should or could do, but there are 
one or two notable exceptions to this rule, especially De Rossi, 
whose conclusions are cautious and moderate. Hence it is the 
general thing to find Protestant writers relying on De Rossi for 
their information and then drawing from his work conclusions 
opposite to or different from those the Catholic writers reach. 
However, as Dr. Philip Schaff well says in his discussion of this 
subject, it is obviously impossible to prove or to disprove any elab- 
orate system of doctrine from the witness of the Catacombs because 
they were never intended to furnish an outline of Christian doe- 
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trine and hence only general impressions as to the prevailing type 
of faith may be gathered. 


Sipe, Joyous Fairu 


If any two words may be taken as representative of the char- 
acter of Christian belief testified to in the Catacombs those words 
would be simple and joyous. As already indicated, the subjects 
treated in the epitaphs and pictures are quite simple; in the very 
nature of the case this had to be so. Some surprise has been ex- 
pressed by those who have examined the tombs at the large number 
of pagan subjects and ideas treated or expressed. For this 
phenomenon several explanations have been made. It is known 
that the early church forbade any attempt to present the appear- 
ance of Christ in pictures. Hence anyone desiring to picture 
Christ in a symbolical manner was forced to choose among those 
symbols with which he was more familiar to express his ideas. 
Many of those who made the tombs and those who directed the 
making were more familiar with pagan literature and figures 
than with Christian ideas and symbols. Forbidden to picture the 
Christ, they must choose some other symbol. But even so the 
purely Christian ideas predominate, and it can be shown in most 
cases that such pagan figures as do appear have a corresponding 
or closely related principle in pagan thought. Furthermore, the 
later the tomb or cemetery, the later and more abundant are the 
Christian ideas. The frequency with which the figure of the 
pagan shepherd Orpheus appears led J. H. Parker to the belief 
that both Christians and pagans were buried indiscriminately in 
the Catacombs, but this has not been successfully maintained. On 
the contrary it has been shown that the usual mode of pagan 
burial at this period was by cremation or burial from above the 
ground as at present, and that practically never were pagans 
buried in the same cemeteries with Christians. The most ready 
explanation of the popular Orpheus figure is that it is but a paral- 
lel idea to the Christian Good Shepherd which abounds in such 
frequency in Christian art. So frequent are the pictures of the 
Good Shepherd, and expressions referring to Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, that many writers refer to the church of this period as 
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“the Church of the Good Shepherd.” This whole idea of pastoral 
care and oversight seems the predominant note in the beliefs of 
the period and doubtless had a great deal to do with the simple 
and beautiful character of early faith. The sufferings of Christ, 
which were brought forward so prominently by later leaders as 
the characteristic feature of his life on earth, do not seem to have 
bcen often in the minds of the first Roman believers. They were 
so interested in the pleasures of Christ’s love and protection that 
other ideas were not frequent. This has been one of the features 
most remarked upon by those who study the cemeteries, and an 
equally striking thought is the rarity with which mention is made 
of the great sufferings of persecution, in the midst of which they 
moved daily. But this is in keeping with the whole history of the 
time, in which we know, from other sources, that men and women 
counted it a privilege to suffer and die for their Master. Second 
only to the simple nature of their faith was the happiness of their 
outlook into immortality. Where pagan graves bore only gloomy 
thoughts and sentiments as to the immediate end of all existence 
with death, the constantly recurring idea of the Christian epitaphs 
is that the dead are with Christ, in the abode of God, and need no 
sorrow for their own condition such as their loved ones experience 
at losing them. The choice of the Good Shepherd as the favorite 
representation of Christ enables one to understand the other sub- 
jects which seem, from the frequency of their occurrence, to have 
been most popular. Among these are the stories of Jonah, of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, of the Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace, the feeding of the five thousand, the ten virgins, the raising 
of Lazarus, the entry into Jerusalem, Zacchzus in the tree, and 
incidents in the lives of Peter and Paul. Next to the Good Shep- 
herd the favorite symbols for Christ are the vine and the branches, 
and the sacred fish. There is frequently found, as the only dis- 
tinctively Christian marking of a grave, the monogram of Christ, 
later developing into the cross. 

Just as these popular ideas signify in pictures the simplicity 
of the faith, so some of the expressions in the epitaphs indicate its 
happy nature. Of frequent occurrence are such expressions as 
“Mayest thou live in God,” “In Christ,” “In Peace,” “Well deserv- 
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il ing,” “Thon art accepted in Christ,” “Peace in Christ,” “Hope 
if in Christ,” while there abound many affectionate words and 
le loving regrets. ‘“Ascellus sleeps in Christ” and “Hope in Christ ; 
t, Hope in God; Hope in Christ in God” are longer phrases, This 
1s 


whole sentiment is in great contrast to the highly phrased but 
cheerless sentences carved on many pagan gravestones of the same 
period. The Christians were content to say: “Victorina, in peace 
it and in Christ” or “A lovable and holy person in Christ.” 

One readily sees how impossible it is to draw from such ex- 
pressions and conceptions as these the elaborate formulas and 
e doctrines which the Roman Catholic Church would have the world 
believe are taught by the Catacombs. Among those of its pet 
theories which have at various times been bolstered up by citations 
e from the Catacombs are the worship of the Virgin Mary, purga- 


d tory, penance, papal authority and infallibility, transubstantia- 
i tion, and others. In no case can one of these doctrines be sup- 
y ported by remains from the tombs without doing violence to the 
" natural inferences to be drawn from the nature of the records. 
.s Even some Protestant churches have sought to confirm their doc- 
“ trines by going to the Catacombs for witnesses, but happily there 
4 have been few such instances. Some Baptists have declared they 
? see evidences that the custom of baptism by immersion is author- 
. ized by pictures, and one Bishop of the Episcopal Church has 
. written a book to demonstrate some favorite Episcopal doctrine. 
f None of these efforts have met with success. It is impossible to 
x show that the untaught but heartfelt expressions of the tombs 
g support any doctrine whatever save that of a very simple, excecd- 
d ingly strong, and remarkably happy faith in Jesus as Saviour, 
, in the forgiveness of sins through his blood, and in a sure inher- 
itance of immortal life. To push beyond general statements such 
< as these is to attempt something as impossible of proof as will be 
p an attempt to seek to establish a consistent theological system of 


American Christianity two thousand years hence by examining the 
gravestones of a present-day American cemetery. 
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THE BEAUTY OF GOD 


Henry Barnett 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


TrutH never becomes threadbare, however long it is worn. 
Eternity will not wear holes in its fabric. The universe at toil 
in it will not deface one thread of it. The truth of the universe 
appears to our eyes in rich diversity of color, but the simple 
white substance of it may be expressed by saying: God is infinitely 
beautiful. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” in a reality pro- 
foundly deeper than men have surmised. He was indeed a seer 
who sang ages ago: “One thing have I asked of God, that will I 
seek after: That I may dwell in the house of God all the days of 
my life, to behold the beauty of God.” 

To-day, as in the ancient world, the poet brings us descrip- 
tions, in the symbolism of speech, impressions, so to speak, of 
the natural world. In his dim yet vivid way he tries to reveal 
the spirit which works in the bodies, the forms, about him. 
At his noblest, he shares a kind of holy meal with his readers as 
he offers them the broken bread of his own perceptions of goodness 
and truth and beauty. In so far as he really accomplishes this 
benefaction, helping us to divine more clearly the spirit that 
moves in matter, can we doubt there is effected for us a further 
unveiling of God as genuine as the prophet’s who brings us words 
concerning God’s compassion and justice? Many contemporary 
poets have written of Christ. Christ being indeed our Revealer 
of God, we may be glad that so many are looking, even through 
lenses of various thicknesses and shapes, upon that countenance 
where the spiritual beauty of God is made palpable, a luminous 
and concentrated beauty unscreened and yet not intolerable to 
our human eyes. Many whose intellectual eves are not configured 
like our own may see aspects of his beauty hitherto hidden from 
us. Men of differing social and religious backgrounds in both 
the East and the West may disclose unsuspected facets of that 
Loveliness. 

Should we look to the Japanese for gifts of sensitive spirit- 
uality? Is he not the practical man of the Orient? Is it perhaps 
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in ignorance that we mentally associate him with the meditative 
Hindu? The truth is, the Japanese have a venerable history 
deeply tinctured with mysticism. The cult of the land from im- 
memorial times has carried subtle aromas of transcendentalism 
interfused with «a naive naturalism. Much Occidental speculative 
polemics seems ill-natured and temperamental beside the patient 


spiritual pursuit and the tranquil acquiescence of Japanese piety. 
Even that bias in Japan toward the submergence of the individual 
in clan, family and country, that pervasive prejudice against the 
self-assertiveness of individualistic philosophies, is rooted in a 
sense, essentially mystical, of the Greater Society of spirits in 
which our spirits are immortally enmeshed. 

Deep indeed are the abysses beneath the immense and 
slippery ranges of Hindu metaphysics. One can never climb 
those wintry and often sun-kindled heights, without gaining pro- 
found awareness of the treachery and sublimity of Indian thought. 
When once the Indian race fairly begins exploring the highlands 
of Christ’s mind and his conception of our universe, who can 
forecast what immeasurable prospecting lines they may draw along 
those mountains, to what austere and beautiful Himalayan crests 
of truth they may lead us all? And yet I wonder if it will not 
be out of some less intellectually profound race, out of Japan, 
it may be, that we shall find our understanding of “the beauty of 
God” most richly enhanced. Siva, I presume, to the initiated eve 
typifies somewhat of the torrential Beauty that plunges and flashes 
through the universe ; and to have looked on the Taj Mahal by the 
light of a summer moon is to have looked upon an incarnate dream, 
lying asleep, immaculate, supernal. But to live in Japan—how 
shall one phrase it lucidly /—is to live with two cohabiting worlds, 
the world of Prose and the world of Poetry. There the Spirit of 
Pure Beauty seems to have subdued Matter more nearly than it 
has done in China or America or India, so that, despite all incon- 
gruities and ugliness, one is exhilarated again and again and is all 
but constantly breathed upon by the Presence of Beauty which 
broods along the land. It is partly the conformation, the draperies, 
the subtleties and reticences of the land itself; it is partly the genius 


of the people who have dwelt and built there; behind all is God, 
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the ultimate and conscious fountain of all that is lovely, showing 
us in this mirror something of his own untranscendable beauty. 

Imagination breathes lightly there, as though in gardens where 
little angels slumber in the shadows of chrysanthemums, Imagina- 
tion, which has a harsher climate to taste in some lands I have 
known, building, out of all this precious visual fabric its own 
indestructible world, like Camelot 


Never built at all, 
And therefore built forever. 


Perhaps the Imagination should bow to no tyranny of environing 
apathy, but with such blessed independence as little children 
show should go on building its intangible constellations out of all 
materials that lie about it. But Fancy’s air seems rarer in some 
fields than in others. And all are not naive like Meg Merrilies; 
if we were, we might come nearer the architecture of Milton. 
Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her Sisters larchen trees— 
Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please... . 


And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the Moon. 


One knows well the conventional wit which covers such quixotic 
glamour with its glare; but one knows that such wit is emblem of 
an immature culture, not of sensibility and civilization. Our 
apostles of materialism and prose and mechanism would wisely 
return mutely to an ancient Semitic dreamer and hear him say in 
the artless fashion of the masters: 


The sons of the burning coal lift up to fly. 


Certain it is that the hard-fisted and sophisticated mind would 
find much inexplicable, absurd or even distasteful, in the child- 
like genius of Japan. But “not many wise, . . . not many mighty 
. . are called”; and it is only the child-spirited who are small 
enough to slip through the narrow gate into the gardens where 
Jesus and all great lovers of beauty walk. 
Is it not inevitable that visitors into Christendom will judge 
our religion not only by the decency and kindness of our social 
relationships, but also by the embodiments of our spirit in stone 
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and garden, in bookbindings, gestures and garments, in cathedral 
and smithy and wharf. If crassness appears on the surface of our 
civilization, the inference will be natural that Christianity has not 
adequately refined our tastes nor guided our hands into deft 
wsthetic power. One will not lightly forget the funerary sculpture 
in the museum at Athens and its intimation of the vital grace that 
imbued the souls even of humble craftsmen in marble, finding 
expression in chastely serene figures which still move us like 
pathos or sympathy. Gilbert Murray tells us that “if you dig at 
any classical or sub-classical site in the Greek world, however un- 
important historically, practically every object you find will be 
beautiful. . . . If you happen to dig in a burying-place and come 
across some epitaphs on the dead, they will practically all—even 
when the verses do not quite scan and the words are wrongly spelled 
—have about them this inexplicable touch of beauty. . .. It is 
not a beauty of ornament; it is a beauty of structure, a beauty of 
rightness and simplicity.” One must avoid mere rhapsody, and 
perhaps a good deal of nonsense has been written regarding the 
Japanese as the best representatives in the contemporary world of 
the Greek esthetic genius. But one can hardly refrain from some 
accord with the words of Lafeadio Hearn, who wrote of that Japa- 
nese “civilization which became, within its own limits, so exquisite 
that none but an artist is capable of judging its manufactures.” 


Perhaps the designers of these exquisite objects, like the Greek 
architects of whom Mr. Reginald Bloomfield writes, stood “aloof 
from that feverish anxiety for self-revelation which has made much 
modern art so interesting pathologically, and so detestable other- 


wise,” 


I cannot say. The teaching of Nikko is not the teaching of 
the Parthenon, “realizing itself not in complex detail or caleu- 
lated eccentricity, but in a serene and exquisite simplicity of 
form”; but the Temples of Isé come singularly near to that severe 
sensuousness with even more of humbleness and natural sympathy 
with the animate forest. And to pass from the crystalline clarity 
and delicate suspended calm of a mountain village in Japan to 
the leprous enormities of a Glasgow or Nashville, is to pass from 
the sunny shadow cast by a Hellenic dream to vulgar splotches 
cast by greed and callousness. The spirit of old Japan which 
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expresses itself in the poetry of words, of customs, of architee- 
ture, of raiment, of self-constraint, was the flowering of some- 
thing delicate within, of something more nearly in harmony with 
the nature of the God of Beauty than is the dissonant, awkward 
and insensitive body of much that is praised within Christen- 
dom. 

Does this mean that the Japanese were more aware of God 
than we! Does the beauty they created and appreciated exhale a 
subtler breath of spirituality? Must we share in their intuitions 
even while we are offering them ours, if indeed we would look 
upon the face of the Unveiled God? Must a sterner and dogmatic 
intellectual emphasis vield to the sweetening of the Hellenic and 
Japanese spirit before our knowledge of the Face of God is more 
nearly perfected‘ “Oh, Beauty,” cried Saint Augustine, “so 
old and so new, too late have I loved thee!” It may be that Saint 
Augustine, walking on the luminous high road of metaphysies or 
mystic rapture, too little came into docile sympathy with the little 
folk of the dusty roads and the babbling woods. Saint Francis, 
we are told, “preached to his little sisters the birds, availed him- 
self of the kindly offices of the faleon, enjoyed the friendship of 
the pheasant, soothed the captive turtledoves . . . or persuaded his 
Brother Wolf to a better life.” Was it not the same Little Poor 
Man who went as “ambassador from the terrified folk of Gubbio 
to his formidable brother the Wolf”? We modern Americans are 
apt to think Francis more than eccentric and perhaps “a little 
mad.” But Francis has found his lovers in Japan, where men 
are still ingenuous enough to be conscious of the community of 
life in which we self-assertively pronounce the names of our 
species so loudly and the names of all others so meanly. It would 
do our race good to sit down meekly in the presence of Jamnes’ 
donkeys, and of Francis’ “little sisters the birds,” or of Hidari 
Jingaro’s cat carved there above the gallery door beneath Ieyasu’s 
tomb, and to hear echoes of a speech far remote from the turbid 
haste of our place and time: “Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter.” 

I am not idealizing the religious simplicity of the Japanese. 
It is an easy fallacy that wraps the nudities and deformities of 
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> imperfectly understood cults in the gossamer of our own fancies, 
P fancies spun moreover amid the groves of a Christian environ- 
h ment. But if the visible is an incarnation of the invisible, if 
I grace in deportment and dwelling connotes grace in the soul of a 


people, then Christendom may well hope for new revelations of 
the beauty of God from the Japanese. And unless we, in our own 
political and educational and domestic and industrial life, embody 
a more compelling because authentic beauty, Japan may presently 
turn upon us with augmented scorn, challenging our culture, repro- 
bating our ugliness, seeking in naturalism or paganism that ren- 
dezvous of loveliness toward which their very genius yearns. Bud- 
dhist eschatology, Confucian rationalism, Spencerian determinism, 
modern hedonism, and chauvinism, may have vulgarized and com- 
promised the native Japanese genius, but there remains this 
clear, cool, sparkling current of childlike joyousness in beauty 
which our world can ill afford to lose. 

If this seems a call to paganism, let us not shrink too swiftly 
from the call. For the invitation is not to paganism in its spirit- 
ual insipidities, but to those elements in paganism which are im- 
perishably germane to the human spirit and without which Chris- 
tianity itself is but a fragmentary and unsatisfying system of 
doctrine and devotion. The summons is manifold, but above all 
to find ourselves walking beside Jesus along the fresh, flower-kin- 
dled hills about his home, the most passible, the best “Greek soul” 
of his day, finding a glory of raiment on the slender bodies of 
lilies surpassing all the glory of Solomon; pausing for conversa- 
tion with a Genessareth fisherman, one of the fraternity of modest 
men who, as Papini has told us, wash their hands in water and their 
spirits in solitude; or drawing to his knees a little child if by 
this surest and consummate trope he might show the nature of 
God whose spirit blooms afresh in every child. The movement of 
the grasses on the Galilean hills entered into the very flexure of his 
words. Here was no prosaic rabbinical exegete. With what buoyant 
understanding would he have locked on Hymettus from the sea, 
or watched the sails off Alexandria, or made his way amidst the 
little children of Rome. Was it the academic analysis of “child 
nature” Jesus was thinking upon when he placed the child “in the 
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midst,” or of its total sweetness, poetry and artless sympathy? The 
free, blithe poetry of a little boy or girl does indeed show a con- 
trast with the black-garmented adult whose attitudes freeze free 
motion, dreams and gambolings. The gospel is a “lyric ery” 
forever. 

There is a want of moral intensity in the native Japanese re- 
ligion as there was in the casual worship and mythology of the 
ancient Greeks. The world is too savage for religion to be a merely 
childlike playfulness and naturalness. The smooth, pure brow of 
the Son of Mary must some day furrow like a torn sea and be 
girded with bitter thorns which had “had a mind to him” until 
men goaded them on. Shintoism wants moral edge and vicarious 
passionateness. The shdden lies far from Mount Calvary, and 
none can measure the way that lies between Daikoku and Christ. 
And yet Golgotha, we know, is only the straight way that leads 
on to the Galilean hills where Jesus long had walked in simple- 
ness and peace, and he went through that sore and narrow passage 
only that others might find heavenly gardens with him. Gabbatha 
is hard, and grasses fare ill there; but there he paused, in’ order 
that he might find others to walk with him forward to the lawns 
where every least blade of grass seems “a little emerald set in the 
City of God.” 

For Jesus and those who know him really, must love Beauty 
and live in the joy of it forever. The poets who think they forget 
him, as they chant their songs to wildwoods and pagan fauns, are 
unconsciously remembering him. None should dispute that when- 
ever a man, in any place or time, turns in absolute chastity of ardor 
to Beauty, there is, to that extent, a turning to the Christ of God, 
the Christ of the God of eternal values. It is a trenchant pity that 
so many, enchanted by the color and vivid play of Things, find no 
hospitable roof at the church, and go away into the atheism of nat- 
uralistic philosophizings or the pantheism which forgets the God_ of 
Jesus. When our churches and religious press are hoarse with dis- 
putings about formulas and names, but empty of the grace and mel- 
ody of Beauty, many finer minds will turn hungry to those sources 
where Beauty can be seen and loved and wooed. They will con- 
strue Beauty as isolated from religion. They will withdraw to 
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worship an abstract goddess through the communion of art. 
They do not know, or they know without the clarifying language 
of theology, that God is Beauty as well as Love and Holiness. 
“This is the privilege of Beauty,” we read in the Phzedrus, “that 
being the loveliest she is also the most palpable to sight.” 

Men will be enamored of Beauty, for man is made for God. 
And men, deeming themselves agnostic, in the presence of the 
beauty of music and nature and art and human intercourse will 
touch the hand of Christ and not know his name at all. 
The pathos of that estrangement between the reverent seeker 
and the present God, unutterably alien as it is from the gospel, 
must be laid often to the charge of Christians whose apathy toward 
beauty belies their God and blurs his revelation. Everywhere men 
need to understand that there is the music of laughter in heaven; 
that the true poet or singer is God’s own priest; that the artisan 
who crassly hews and welds is defying laws as eternal as the laws 
of mercy; that the canons of beauty are as binding as the com- 
mandments of morality; that God is revealed in a pure painting 
as truly as in a martyr’s grave; that God is beautiful beyond the 
imagination of the loveliest minds. 

“Christ speaks of seeing God; that is the most extreme ex- 
pression of certainty.” We do not know all that was ensphered 
in that vision of Jesus. We do not know whether we shall ever 
have an epiphany radically differing from this intimate and celes- 
tial epiphany of his Spirit revealed to our spirits here and now. 
But truly we are drawing closer to Christ, not slipping fur- 
ther into an unholy paganism, when we discover in the beauty of 
this temporal world, in the “beauty born of murmuring sound,” 
in the beauty of clean eyes and bended heads, of mineral and wild 
grass and foam, God himself immanent and unveiled. The an- 
cients heard the deities whispering in the glades, crying in the 
storm ; to-day where the colder doctrine of Matter has not driven 
the spirit away from the earth, things are still saturated with the 
Divine Spirit. Happy would we be if, parting a rainbow glimmer 
of grass, we could hear the whisper of the Spirit about our hearts. 
But we are sensible of no spiritual union with the “irsensate” 
earth. “We.think we are more religious than the pagans, but 
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most of us are less, because out of fear we deny this personal qual- 
ity in nature and impoverish our concept of God.” Shall we 
Christians not recognize what the poets deeply know, that the 
Divine, in energy, in action, oftener than we know in conscious- 
ness it may be, is pulsing all about us in what we have regarded as 
so much dead matter or so much inferior animate matter, not 
too worthy to be trampled under our spiritual feet? “Seeing is 


believing; and only spiritual seeing can make us believe in spirit 
and its supremacy.” ‘To see Beauty is to believe Beauty. To see 
Beauty is to see the eternal, essentially above the limitations of 
time. Seeing Beauty face to face, unsullied and gently austere, 
we look on God. 

It is only direct sight, sometimes called faith, which dissipates 
the necessity for a “solution.” Nothing is “solved” when one 
looks straight into the face of a lovely human being, but a vast 
deal is realized and accepted. Our doubts will not all be answered 
in syllogisms when we look into the face of Jesus; but we will 
ery, Now I have seen the Father, and we will perceive that if this 
is the unveiling of the heart of our universe, nothing can ever 
subvert or slay our consciousness of love. 

To see Jesus is perhaps the most exacting activity of sight in 
the world. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
It is not that we see now, or shall ever, with our weakness in that 
eyesight which is insight, see the face of God in its completeness. 
But it is that we can escape a blurred distortion of those features, 
of that ineffable beauty, that bright vitality of love. “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Did Jesus 
himself believe that the direct gaze into his heart will meet an 
irresistible invitation? I must think that Iscariot never saw him, 
though he spent many months with him. All such as have truly 
seen his surpassing face feel that life would not be possible in 
any worthily high sense apart from him, that they are compelled, 
not by any pressure save the pressure of their own nature, to accept 
him as Model and Potter in one. The whole task of Christians is 
to see and to enable others to see God as he is manifested in Jesus. 
Toward that all activities, all utterances and all silences should 
hourly bend, with the sweet reasonableness of spontaneous life. 
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3y no other life do we, or can we in honesty, judge all spirituality 
and all action. 

This vision of Jesus will be the vision of Beauty, moral and 
wsthetie and intellectual Beauty, indissolubly one and in luminous 
concentration. It will be Beauty still operative in Matter, yet 
more manifestly triumphant over Matter; Grace that is still grace, 
but is also truth and righteousness. It will be a Beauty so far 
excelling the beauty of Greek art, the beauty of the Hakone moun- 
tains, the beauty of words, the beauty of the best human faces, 
that one will feel the aspiration of the poet in his song of “the fair- 
est among ten thousand and the one altogether lovely.” Once 
enamored of him, so that one abides within the enchantment of 
his presence whether waking or dreaming, working or designing, 
one will find all lesser beauties heightened and transfigured, ugli- 
ness progressively repulsed, all base canons of wsthetic and moral 
judgment corrected. Beauty will be for one not merely the sym- 
metry of material objects, nor the refined distillations of sensa- 
tion; Beauty will become, more and more, for one, all of Life 
itself. Christ’s nature will become a touchstone for taste as well as 
a center for loyalty. With his spirit as the medium through which 
one sees, as the quality by which one judges, one can divide be- 
tween the pure water and the poison in art and conduct; one can 
discern what is beautiful in essence rather than in meretricious 
display. 

For when we speak of the beauty of Jesus, as has been said, 
we are out of the merely wsthetic realm. We are speaking of spirit- 
ual beauty expressed through conduct. We are in the realm of 
creative Spirit, and this, not material forms, must be the domicile 
of ultimate Beauty. If the beauty of nature and art came out 
of deliberate Divine thought, we can never come so near to its 
essence as by encompassing our minds with the mind of God 
which pulses against ours in Jesus. “Whatever the surprises of 
history, Jesus will never be surpassed.” Perhaps it is through 


seeing his beauty that most disciples will come to follow his mas- 
terful commands. Loving loveliness as I do, I cannot conceive 
of any lover of beauty consciously turning away from the divine 
ideal dream which was incarnated in that Man of Nazareth. 
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“Whatsoever things are lovely, . . . think on these things,” said 


a lover of Christ, who knew that to live is Christ, the mystic real- 
ization of the Spirit of Ultimate Beauty. For one must live this 
Beauty if one love it, live it at least in part. No one feels that 
a satisfactory account of Christ has ever been given through art, 
or, indeed, through the lives of his disciples. He who best 
knows Jesus Christ best realizes how the race has only understood 
a part of the richness of his beauty. The noblest pursuit in life 
is this quest of the heart of Christ. It may be that the Japanese, 
long sensitive to beauty, may uncover to the world many of those 
yet unrevealed beauties, bringing to it their best fresh zeal, making 
it their mind’s chief quest. Such discoveries would confirm and 
enlarge what they have already seen of God by looking purely 
upon the mien of Nature. The joyous comradeship with Beauty 
which has imparted strange radiance to their islands may find a 
fulfillment in this companionship with Beauty in Christ. With 
eyes free from the astigmatism of fanaticism, they may see the 
gentleness of that Beauty as we have not seen it, “dark with excess 
of bright,” the very dwelling place of light itself. 

“The fashion of this world changeth.” But in its very transi- 
toriness we may see the presentment of the Beauty of the ever- 
lasting God. Its mutations of form and color shall not hide but 
reveal the immortality for which men wistfully or confidently 
hunger. Whether amidst the figures and tones of a world in which 
material substance seems to many purblinded spirits the one in- 
disputable reality, or in a supersensuous realm of values estranged 
from all ponderables, we may gaze with an artist's and a lover’s 
growing rapture upon the formless Form, the discarnate Grace, 
the beautiful Holiness of God. 


Be calm: you have eternity. 

Fear not the restless ghost that ranges 
Through mind and matter, heaven and earth. 
You shall abide, whatever changes. 


For you are the Face of God, O Beauty. 
Touching your features, I touch Him... . 
Through words that quiver like white lips, 
Within the cool sky’s silvern rim. 
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JESUS AS THE SUPREME POET 


Remsbert G. Suitu 
Augusta, Ga. 


Ir is true that Jesus wrote nothing. He was not technically 
a scientist, novelist, historian, or poet. Nevertheless what he said 
was of such arresting character that he was bound to have aman- 
uenses who would write down what he said because of its intrinsic, 
irrepressible and incaleulable value. There is a law which makes 
it certain that the highest truth will be recorded and preserved, 
and its operation is no more obvious anywhere than in the fact 
that what Jesus said was written down indelibly and imperishably. 

It was not written down in poetical form. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John were not poets. They are not to be classed with 
David, or Homer, or Virgil. But the essence of poetry is not its 
form and a poet is not so much one who utters truth in a certain 
way as he is one who reveals a certain kind of truth, Emerson 
has said, “It is not meters but a meter-making argument that 
makes a poem.” In the light of this pertinent principle Jesus is 
seen as the supreme poet. 


Tue Reat Poet 


The poet is a seer. He has better eyes than others and sees 
the same things that they do with greater clearness and he also 
sees realities which they do not see until he tells them where to 
look and others which they must accept as real because of their 
faith in the poet. The poet is also a Sayer; he is a Word; a Mes- 
sage. Tlis silence is inconceivable or if conceivable at the very 
climax of all possible treasons. If he who is inwardly a poet does 
not speak the only suitable permanent habitation for him is the 
lowest hell, for he who has the power to enlighten and conceals his 
light should himself go out into the outer darkness. This Satan 
knew and so made his most daring assault upon Jesus, whom he 
hoped to make the consummate captive of all his conquests. The 
poet is also a Strengthener from whom goes out virtue as he is 
touched in the throng of life by those about to fall down beneath 
the burden of their weakness. That is a superficial conception of 
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art which asserts that it is for its own sake. It should not be cen- 
tripetal but centrifugal ; it should not be a wondrous maelstrom but 
great waves of help touching all the shores of need; not an inner 
monastic and pent up purifying but a powerful and pervasive 
prophylactic, cleansing the uttermost limits of the diseases of men. 


Jesus Porr Because Serer Into Nature 


Jesus was in easy possession of the truth as to nature. The 
lilies of the field, the olive trees to which he had a mind, the tiny 
mustard seed, the water in the firkins at Cana, the storm lashing 
the waters of Galilee, the wheat fields white for the harvest, the 
sparrows and the foxes, the sheep and the wolves, the mountains 
and the valleys, the dry deserts and the flowing fountains: the rich 
aggregate of variegated nature was summed up to constitute an 
item of no small value in the wealth of his unique consciousness, 
Not Robert Burns or Wordsworth or any other poet of nature has 
flashed so bright a light of radiant revelation upon nature as 
Jesus has. It is true that his attention to nature seems to be 
almost incidental, but it is sufficient and the picture that he draws 
of it is so clear that those who look upon it may see its essential 
glory, and be never again tempted to see it as paltry or base. To 
Jesus the life of man is not builded on mud sills. The founda- 
tion stone is visible to him and he sees that it is as beautiful and 
strong as the cap stone and moves men to equal acclamations in 
the bringing forth of either. He saw the world arrayed in a nat- 
ural beauty far greater than that attainable by those who seek 
for adornment by the aid of the artificial. Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like the flowers of the field. Jesus pointed 
men to the beauties which he saw in nature and by his pioneering 
guidance seeks to lead them into the presence of these realities. 
He seeks to warn them against the damage which they will suffer 
by the mistaken estimation of nature. It is not the food that 
nature offers man that defiles him, It is his perversion of it. The 
manna is wholesome and is not the cause of dyspepsia, which is 
produced only by the acid of human murmuring. The quail will 
not rot unless they are seized in too great quantity by the hands of 
intemperate and selfish covetousness. 
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Jesus was oblivious to what men consider the offensive facts 
of life and brushed them aside in the imperial ongo of his com- 
prehensive service to men. He bowed at the dusty feet of his dis- 
ciples. To him the feet, and the dust, and the towel, and the basin 
were seen in the light of the transfiguring facts that he came from 
God and was going back to him. He moved among the blind and 
the deaf and the leprous—classified as unclean in the superficial 
sanitary codes of the times—and there was no repugnance in his 
reaction to these facts. When Martha protests against the moving 
of the stone from the grave of Lazarus because, as she said, “by 
this time he stinketh,” Jesus is not careful to answer her except 
to suggest that faith can see the glory of God through the thick 
clouds of the ephemeral and corruptible character of human life. 
Jesus would destroy the prudery and dilettantism which are close 
akin to the cringing cowardice which impels us to flee from the 
facts of experience which are, as we think, of “the mud and scum 
of things.” Jesus believed in the relativity and the transitoriness 
of the loathesome and touches with hands made steady by his in- 
sight into the inner and indestructible beauty of the world all 
of the revolting objects from which men in their superficial revul- 
sions turn away. What he has thus cleansed should not hence- 
forth ever be called unclean. He did not say much about nature. 
Nevertheless, he was an interpreter of nature and had an insight 
into its worth and function in life which was sufficient for the 
needs of men. He considered nature to be under the power and 
care of God, and assured believers in him that the flowers of the 
fields and the birds of the air were cared for by the heavenly Father. 
Such a conception of nature will give to it in our thinking a 
radiance which is the denial of all base materialism. It is true 
that Jesus said nothing concerning nature itself as separated from 
the life which is manifested in it and above it. Indeed, there is 
no poetry possible to that materialism which regards the natural 
world as being the great fact and the life of man as being an inci- 
dental product of nature. Materialism teaches this doctrine as to 
nature. In such a doctrine human personality is but the last prod- 
uct in a long process, and man is but a fact, soon to disappear in 
the ongoing of nature toward a goal which cannot be determined 
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and about which it is useless to dream. Nature is, as it were, the 
deep ocean and man but the phosphorescent and vanishing shimmer 
upon its surface. Jesus is a poet as to the natural world because 
he looks at it as the habitation of man who has original and essen- 
tial glory. 


Jesus Port Becavse Seer Inro Human Nature 


Jesus gives his chief attention to man, and in so doing he is 
like other great poets. Nature poets are worthy in their service, 
but they are of much smaller value than the poets of human nature. 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare and Browning and others of 
the great singers of men have been concerned chiefly to discover the 
significance of human beings and to set forth in artistic form those 
things which they have found out. Achilles and Beatrice and 
Hamlet and Othello are the persons whom the poets study and 
about whom they give us their reports. So it is with Jesus: he is 
concerned but temporarily with the lilies of the field and the birds 
of the air, but all the time with the people about him. We find 
out from him as a poet about Mary, his mother, and of Mary of 
Bethany, and the other Marys, and Peter, and John, and Judas, 
and the many other men and women whom he touched in life 
and who were representative persons. 

Jesus’ insight into human nature is that of the one perfect 
poet who has spoken to us. There is in him as such no doubt as 
to what is in man and_no hesitation in the setting forth of what 
he sees in him. It is true of the other great poets that they have 
also a real candor as to human nature. They are not biographers 
bent upon hiding those things which are disecreditable to human 
nature. The fierce anger of Achilles Homer does not seek to con- 
ceal; the deeds for which the sinners in Inferno are suffering 
purgatorial punishment are not denied by Dante. What ambition 
will do in the destruction of loyalty is not concealed as Shake- 
speare portrays the character of Julius Cxsar. What jealousy will 
do in the human heart is plainly set forth in the tragedy of 
Othello. 

Jesus’ report as to human nature is perfect in its fullness. 
More clearly and comprehensively than any of the other poets 
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does Jesus tell what is in man. He sees before others see it the 
avarice of Judas, the worldly carefulness of Martha, the frailty 
of Peter, and the other infirmities of those whom he touched. With 
a more accurate insight than that of any other poet does he dis- 
cover characteristics of human nature; and it is not so much the 
announcement of a theological law which he makes to Nicodemus 
when he declares that man must be born again in order to enter 
the kingdom of God, as it is the report of a puet as to what he 
sees as he looks out upon human life as it really is. It has been 
said of Balzac that he was the secretary of society, but a poet is 
more than this, for he not only sees what men do, but he has an 
understanding going deeper than the outward deeds, and Jesus, 
though what he said may be written within brief compass, and is 
very smal] compared with the extent of any great poem of merely 
human origin, reveals to us infallibly what are the abiding charac- 
teristics of human nature. 


Jesus THE Poet Because THE STRENGTHENER 


But men not only need information about human nature; 
they also need inspiration by which there may be increasing moral 
and spiritual betterment. Men have always looked to poets not 
merely for a correct record of what they are but for a stimulation 
to better living. Poets have contributed this to their fellowmen 
partly by the presentation before them of the pictures of the un- 
usual men and women about whom we read in the great poems 
which have been written. Michael Angelo said: “When I read 
Homer I look at myself to see if I am not twenty feet high,” and 
this was because in his great poems Homer sets forth clearly 
characteristics of mighty personalities. As we read the poems of 
Shakespeare in which he describes great types, there is something 
of the exhilaration of which Michael Angelo speaks, and we feel 
a desire to enter into some sort of fellowship with these great men 
and women made immortal in the records written by the poets. 
Nevertheless, there is also a sense of despair, because we feel that 
these tremendous personalities about whom the great poets have 
written are almost superhuman, so that any effort to be like them 
would involve absurd ambition. 
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Jesus is the transcendent poet, because he not only sets before 
us an accurate picture of what men are, but he also stimulates 
those who read his poems so that they shake off the shackles of 
despair and come out into the freedom of undreamed-of spiritual 
and moral power. It is true that Jesus sees in Peter one who will 
shortly be in Satan’s sifter, but he adds, “When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” It is true that Jesus hears the 
Sons of Thunder calling down fire upon their enemies, but he also 
anticipates the time when, softened by the discipline of life and 
changed by the refining, Pentecostal fires, these Sons of Thunder 
shall be changed into apostles and exemplars of Christian tender- 
ness and love. It is true that Jesus does not take issue with the 
Pharisees at all concerning the sinfulness of the woman whom 
they are about to stone, but he speaks to her as no merely human 
poet ever speaks to a sinner as he says, “Go and sin no more.” 
The merely human poets, while they have some power to inspire 
to better living, in the main exhaust all the energy which they 
have in the mere portrayal of human lives as they are. We rise 
from the reading of Hamlet impressed with the fearfulness of 
indecision, and yet we do not go out with strength enough always 
to cut the Gordian knots by which we are bound in the perplexities 
of our lives. We read the record of the selfishness of the daugh- 
ters of King Lear, and yet we do not always go out to minister to 
our needy parents with the unselfishness which they deserve. But 
Jesus as the great poet somehow has the ability to inspire men to 
see the great possibilities which are within themselves, and also 
to go out with the practicable ambition of actualizing these possi- 
bilities in their lives. Browning in “Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 
ogy” seeks to show the futility of unbelief; Jesus cuts short the 
argument with Thomas as he invites him to touch his wounds. 


The proof that Jesus is a supreme poet is evident in the mat- 
ter of his power to improve human character. In the days of his 
flesh, by telling men what they might be, he set them free with 
a great liberty made manifest in the records which we have of holy 
living in the early Christian Church. Men go to merely human 
poets to find out what they are, but they go to Jesus not only to 
find out what they are but to find out what they may be. Jesus 
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has not cared to leave what the world calls a poem and there are 
no manuscripts written by him to be searched for. It is said that 
the great poet Eschylus wrote more than one hundred poems, 
although we have of them less than a dozen, and it is highly prob- 
able that we have only a small fraction of the really great poems 
which have been written by the masters. We have, however, 
enough of the words of Jesus to constitute them, if not in form, 
yet in substance, a great poem glorious in germinal power in the 
spiritual life of man. In the words which we have from him 
concerning human nature we have a revelation not subject to any 
amendment, and which will increasingly demonstrate its power 
by the creation of a transcendent moral type in human life. 

We also find Jesus fulfilling the functions of a poet in his 
actual ministry among men by the power which he had and which 
he exercised to destroy the discords and to establish the harmonies 
upon which the best of human society must depend. The realiza- 
tion that these ministries were not intended by him to be tem- 
porary or provincial would enable these blessings to stretch them- 
selves out through all the centuries of human experience. Jesus 
really looked upon human life as idyllic. Someone has said that 
the pairing of the birds is an idyl, and Jesus appears in the social 
life of man very early in his ministry at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. That affair seemed to be in danger of friction and embar- 
rassment, but Jesus calmly came to the relief of the hostess by 
turning the water into wine. There is more in this incident than 
a miracle, for Jesus is the powerful poet whose ministry in the 
social life of man, if desired and accepted, would result in the 
destruction of every kind of friction. Nothing is needed in mod- 
ern times any more than his appearance not only at the marriage 
feasts but in the homes of men. It is he who has the power to 
turn the water of impatience, weakness, and insufficiency into the 
wine of calmness and abundance. So with the case of the brothers 
contending over the inheritance, to whom Jesus said, “Who made 
me a judge and divider among you? Beware of covetousness.” 
Jesus undertakes to save men from the selfishness out of which 
their contentions, conflicts, and wars develop, by suggesting to them 
that they may rise above the sin of covetousness. This is a dar- 
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ing dream—one of the transcendent poet. Shakespeare will de- 
seribe with perfect vividness the covetousness of a Shylock, but 
only Jesus undertakes to exorcise from the human heart these 
tenacious demons and to change Shylock into a saint. Jesus under- 
takes also, as the great poet, to banish brute-minded indolence 
from the life of man. It is he who appears in all of the companies 
of the vagrant asking them, “Why stand ye here idle all the day 
long?’ It is he who undertakes to release and enlarge the ener- 
gies of men, and he lures them into activity by promises greater 
than have ever issued from the lips of any other. He bids them 
lift their eyes upon the white harvest fields and to go forth unto 
the reaping, promising them that if they reap they will receive 
wages and gather fruit unto life eternal. 


Jesus THE Port or THE INVISIBLE 


Jesus is a poet in his insight into the invisible and spiritual 
world. Faith in this world with him is not the result of inductive 
reasoning. It does not come from his survey of subordinate facts. 
He does not draw this conclusion because men desire another 
life, nor does he build it upon the familiar arguments by which 
men have undertaken to confirm their hope for a life to come. On 
the contrary, it is a reality which he sees with the insight of his 
own unique vision: he sees not only the temporary but the eternal, 
and promises those who accept him that they shall have their part 
in this life. It is true that men go to great poets for a valuable 
contribution to their faith in immortality, and receive from them 
assurances more comforting than those which come from the the- 
ologians, the philosophers, or the scientists. But all of the words 
of hope which they hear from the lips of the great poets who are 
merely human are insignificant when compared with the confident 
promises which proceed from the lips of Jesus. 


Jesus THE Poet as To Gop 


Jesus demonstrates that he is the supreme poet by the picture 
of God which he presents to man. It is he who has revealed in 
all of its fullness the fact of divine Fatherhood. This was a fact 
which he realized in his own consciousness, and which he appro- 
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priated in all its blessedness in his own experience. Thus realiz- 
ing it, however, he felt that a large part of his vocation was to 
make it clear to men, and he could not but be surprised that they 
were slow in apprehending it, for from the days of his boy- 
hood he was seeking to make it clear. So he said to Philip, 
“Have I been so long time with you and yet hast thou not 
seen me? He that has seen me has seen the Father.” It is a 
manifest function of the real poet to make men see what he sees, 
and Jesus undertakes to make men see in God what he sees in him. 
This picture of God which we have as the creation of Jesus, the 
supreme artist of all the past, is vivid and precious, and we may well 
believe will be the permanent spiritual possession of men. As it 
is in the realm of art, it cannot be destroyed by science. It cannot 
be injured by the insignificant criticisms of pedantry. It cannot 
be affected by a scholarship gripped by the ignorance of triviality. 
Just as a change in the theory as to the nature of paint would not 
at all decrease the beauty of a great picture, so the conclusions of 
scholarship as to literary details and historical incidents will 
always be unable to destroy or impair the beauty of this picture 
of the divine character which we have from the revelations of 
Jesus. Just as theories of geologists or mineralogists cannot add 
or detract from the beauty of a great statue, so this representation 
of the divine life and power which has been chiseled by the art 
of Jesus and set up in the sight of men is not conceivably subject 
to impairment. Just as the beauty of some great piece of music 
cannot be at all diminished by any change in the theory of physics 
as to the laws of sound, so the music which soothes the soul of man 
as we listen to Jesus’ words concerning the character of God will 
remain unaffected in its soothing and inspiring power. 


Jesus THE Liperatine Porr 


It has been said that poets are the liberating gods of men. 
It is certainly true that Jesus as the transcendent poet is the source 
of the only real and sufficient freedom. It is he who said, “If ye 
continue in my word then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” This truth 
which he has brought to men is not in any restricted realm, It 
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is not narrowly didactic in its nature. It is not to be considered 
as limited to the mere symbols in which it is expressed, but it is 
also essentially of that form of truth which we call poetic, and 
Jesus is not only a great teacher and law-giver but he is also the 
poet transcendent above all the other seers by whom men have been 
blessed. He is the supreme artist among all those who have min- 
istered to the higher life of men by the creations of their genius. 
The picture which he has presented of nature and of human nature 
and of God will receive the reverent and grateful attention and 
adoration of men in all the ages, for Jesus Christ as the great poet 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and just as sure as 
spiritual beauty is without beginning or end of days, so will Jesus 
as the great poet illuminate and inspire the hearts of men in all 
the ages. 

Poetry is one of the fine arts which has made its great con- 
tribution to the culture of human life. As such, it is not to be 
classified by the age in which the particular poet may do his work. 
Homer is as real a poet as Shakespeare, though thousands of years 
elapsed from the writing of the Iliad to the writing of King Lear. 
A beautiful picture painted by Apelles is equal to a picture of 
the same beauty painted by Sargent. 

If we apply this principle to the person of Jesus, we are able 
to affirm, without any reservation, that he is the permanent per- 
sonality of history. Of no other great being who has lived in the 
past is there such a clear portrait in the minds of men. He is 
indeed the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and this is partly 
to be explained because he is the incarnation of the highest art. 
Both in his person and in his teachings do we find the evidence 
that he is more than a poet, but it is equally true that he is a 
poet, and partly because he is, his ministry to man cannot decrease. 
“Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow.” As he looked out on the 
world of nature and of men and as he looked up to God the 
Creator and Father, he realized a peace which is the highest spir- 
itual blessing entered into by poets, and his transcendence above 
all other poets is based upon the fact that his peace was more pro- 
found and permanent than that of any other seer. It is well to 
eall to mind in this connection the words of Lucretius in “De 
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Rerum Natura” : “Religion does not consist in turning unceasingly 
toward the veiled stone, nor in approaching all the altars, not in 
throwing oneself prostrate on the ground, nor in raising the hands 
before the habitations of the gods, nor deluging the temple with the 
blood of beasts, nor in heaping vows upon vows, but in beholding 
all with a peaceful soul.” In the practice of this peace Jesus 
stands out in unique glory among all the poets who have appeared 
among men. He was conscious of this peace unceasingly, and 
indeed declared that in leaving it to his disciples he was imparting 
to them a supreme benefit. 

If we seek to discover what are the essential characteristics 
of the poet, it will soon be found out that those of greatest impor- 
tance are spiritual qualities, and first among them, no doubt, is 
this majestic and mighty inner peace, by which the person who 
has it is possessed of a manifest superiority over others, a Su- 
periority which also expresses itself in giving to those who them- 
selves cannot ascend to it the help by which they may also reach 
to its blessed heights. As the supreme poet Jesus says to men, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 


Tue Enpvrine Sones 


The ministry of the true poets is sure to abide. Their voices 


will pierce through all deafnesses and their visions will vanquish 
all blindnesses. Clement Wood in a recent number of Scribner's 
Magazine has expressed the thought in his poem: 


“Tue SINGING SAVIOURS” 


“Dead men tell no tales!” they chuckled, 
As the singing Saviours died, 

A few serene, the many shackled, 
Scourged, tortured, crucified. 


“Dead men tell no tales... .” Is Shelley 
Dust blown dumbly over the ground? 

Are Keats and Burns silenced wholly? 

Do Milton’s stiff lips give no sound? 

Is Shakespeare voiceless, Dante tongueless? 
And in this black, protesting year 

Is the dead Jesus wordless, songless? 
Listen. .. . They are all that you can hear! 
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THE PULPIT AND THE LYRE 


W. Foster Hayes 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Mvcu has been written of the relation of poetry to other arts, 

to music, painting, sculpture and of course to prose composition ; 
but the striking similarity between the nature and work of the 
poet and those of the preacher seems to have received less con- 
sideration. In this aspect, however, poetry would be considered 
less as an art than as a force, an influence in civilization. 

Of the well-known diverging definitions of poetry, one em- 
phasizing the form of the utterance and the other its content, it is 
obvious that for the present purpose the latter must be paramount. 
Even those, indeed, who most stress the element of rhythm do not 
claim that form alone is sufficient to make poetry; nor as the word 
is here used is it to be understood as excluding the importance or 
even the necessity of rhythm. The thought, however, the message, 
is what is mainly intended. 

The preacher too, in this comparison, must be considered with 
reference to his message—not as a priest, the offerer of sacrifices, 
the keeper of a temple made with hands; not as a theologian or 
ecclesiastic; not as the director of institutional work, however 
important; but as a prophet in the Old Testament sense, a 
preacher of righteousness, crying aloud and sparing not or speak- 
ing comfortably to Jerusalem, a John the Baptist it may be, a 
Paul, reasoning of righteousness, temperance and the judgment to 
come, a Whitefield, a Spurgeon, a Moody. 

Poetry, like religion, has been said to find its antithesis in 
science; but in so far as this is true it must mean not that there 
is any real antagonism but only that they operate in different ways 
or in different spheres, that poetry is “the imaginative way of 
looking at truth, while science is the realistic way.” It is this 
opposition, real or supposed, that forms the basis of Macaulay’s 
famous theory, advanced in his essay on Milton and elaborated in 
that on Dryden, that as civilization increases poetry almost neces- 
sarily declines. Poetry, he says, “requires not an examining but 
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a believing frame of mind”; and again in the same connection, 
“It is by giving faith to the creations of the imagination that a 
man becomes a poet.” 

Apparently Macaulay did not express his thought here with 
his almost uniform clearness. If he means that a man becomes 
a poet by believing in the actual reality of creations of the imag- 
ination, the statement can hardly be accepted as true. If, how- 
ever, he means, as is probable, that a vivid and vigorous imag- 
ination is necessary to the production of poetry, it may be accepted 
as correct in a general sense, but his conclusion from it does not 
necessarily follow. The question is not so simple as that. 

The history of British verse indeed sharply challenges the 
soundness of Macaulay’s theory. When the essay on Milton 
appeared Byron had just died and Keats and Shelley but recently, 
while the Brownings and Tennyson were in their early teens, and 
Wordsworth was at the height of his powers. Such a group cer- 
tainly does not indicate that the advancing civilization of the 
nineteenth century was seriously blighting the output of poetry. 

But the case is even stronger than this. The first three of 
the group named died, it is true, before the scientific thought of 
the nineteenth century had come into its own, but Tennyson and 
Robert Browning survived and did much of their best work many 
years, and Mrs. Browning at least a decade, after Darwin’s the- 
ories had absolutely revolutionized modern thought. Nor can it 
be said that they did this by rejecting the evolutionary theory. 
They were keenly alive to the thought and problems of their time. 
And coming to the twentieth century, its large output of poetry, 
much of it of a high order, must be recognized as one of its out- 
standing literary features. 

In the case of religion also as commonly understood, it may 
be said that a believing state of mind is more favorable to its 
existence than an investigating disposition; but it does not follow 
that a state of society in which belief is easier is more favorable 
to development of a high type of religion than one in which 
belief meets with greater difficulties. Tennyson’s religious faith 
lived and flourished in the “honest doubt” which the scientific 
thought of his day necessarily caused him; while Browning’s 
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continued not only unabated but vigorously aggressive, made more 
robust perhaps by those very difficulties. 

So as to poetry. Unquestionably poetry is largely a product 
of the imagination, and perhaps in a ruder age the imagination 
may be relatively greater or more abundant, but may it not be 
true also that as the mind becomes more cultivated the imagina- 
tion may become absolutely more powerful and productive, as it 
must certainly be more refined? Surely imagination is not so 
closely akin to ignorance as Macaulay’s theory would imply. 

Imagination is dependent on knowledge and sensory expe- 
rience. The elements of the image formed or reproduced must 
have existed previously in the mind, though the combinations of 
those elements may be infinitely varied. It must then have ma- 
terial to work with, and in a barbarous age that material is rela- 
tively searce while with the increase of knowledge that civilization 
brings it becomes ever more abundant. This is true in the mechan- 
ical arts. The architect must envision—imagine—his structure 
before he can draw it. The engineer must see before him the 
highway or drainage project before he can prepare plans for it. 
The gradual but vast increase of knowledge makes it possible to 
conceive ever larger, grander projects. 

Can it be doubted that the same principle applies in the 
realm of more abstract ideas? Not only have the subjects of 
knowledge, the things to be known, infinitely multiplied, but ideas, 
thoughts, correspondingly so. The thinker, the imaginer, finds 
at hand an infinite mass of material to work with, and the com- 
binations into which this material can be wrought are also infinite. 
In this house are many mansions. 

But if imagination enters so largely into the make-up of the 
poet, it is scarcely less valuable to the preacher. Not only in 
sending home effectively his spoken message, but as an aid in 
maintaining that human sympathy without which his words are 
likely to be as a tinkling cymbal. Of all things he must be alive 
to the joys and sorrows, the triumphs and failures, of his fellow- 
men. To be greatly successful he must have in some measure that 
exquisite sympathy that filled the breast of Jesus as he thought 
of the crowded city and overflowed in the cry: 
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“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 


This susceptibility of Jesus, mentioned more than once in the 
Gospels, to be moved with acute compassion at the sight or thought 


of large multitudes, is indeed one of the most remarkable things 
about that wonderful Personality. We are moved at the sight of 
concrete, individual suffering or distress, we may play the Good 
Samaritan to the solitary sufferer or the few; but to feel a lively 
compassion for a multitude is in general largely beyond our 
capacity. 

Of the two kinds of goodness described so happily by Walter 
Bagehot in his study of Milton, which for want of better terms 
he calls the “sensuous” and the “ascetic” types, it is obvious that 
the former is the better suited to the work of the preacher and 
I think to that of the poet as well. The principle of such a nature 
he says is its sensibility to outward stimulus. There is therefore 
a peculiar liability to temptation. But on the other hand the 
goodness of such men is rich and tender from sympathy. 


“Their peculiar sensibility gives a depth to their religion: it is at 
once deeper and more human than that of other men. As their sym- 
pathetic knowledge of those whom they have seen is great, so it is with 
their knowledge of Him whom they have not seen; and as is their knowl- 
edge, so is their love, it is deep, from their nature; rich and intimate, 
from the variety of their experience; chastened by the ever-present sense 
of their weakness and of its consequences.” 


Milton, it may be noted, was an extreme example of the ascetic 
type, and his poetry standing in solitary grandeur reflects that 
character. By the many it is not read; by the few its sublime 
beauty is appreciated ; but perhaps to none does it warmly appeal. 
It is a perpetual challenge to our wonder, but it leaves our hearts 
untouched. 

The genuine preacher then must have the sympathetic kind 
of goodness. He must realize that, being a man, nothing that 
pertains to humanity is foreign to himself. His interest should 
respond alike to the transatlantic flight of the Zeppelin, the mar- 
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vels of the radio, and the humbler enterprises of his community. 
He should be able to say with Kipling: 


“Was there aught that I did not share, 
In vigil or toil or ease, 

One joy or woe that I did not know, 
Dear hearts across the seas?” 


And it is largely by the imagination, by the lively representa- 
tion to ourselves of the thoughts, feelings, interests of others, that 
this sympathy operates. As Shelley finely says in his Defense 
of Poetry: 

“The great secret of morals is love; or a going out of our nature, 
and an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in 
thought, action, or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in the place 
of another and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species 
must become his own. The great instrument of moral good is in the 
imagination. . . . Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ of 
the moral nature in the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb.” 


Imagination, even poetic imagination, is not all or always a 
fine frenzy, giving to airy nothing a local habitation and a name; 


it has an ampler scope. And even so conceived, while it is an im- 
portant element, it is not the whole of poetry. Matthew Arnold 
in his essay on the Study of Poetry finds the distinguishing mark 


’ 


of great poetry to be its “high seriousness” or its “truth and 
seriousness”; or in the language of Wordsworth he finds it to be 
the “breath and finer spirit of knowledge.” And so sober an 
authority as a current encyclopedia says that poetry cannot 
express life in all its aspects; it can only deal properly with life 
in its highest moods—life in the ideal view. And therefore (quot- 
ing Bacon) : 

“It [poetry] was ever thought to have some participation of divine- 
ness, because it doth raise and erect the mind by submitting the shows 


of things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 


That is to say, if I correctly understand what the great 
philosopher has so quaintly expressed, poetry takes a spiritual as 
opposed to a material view of phenomena. And here again the 
poet and the preacher are on common ground. 
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Not only so, but more specifically, as intimated in the pas- 
sage quoted from Shelley, an important characteristic of great 
poetry is or may be a pure altruism, which of course is of the very 
essence of true preaching. No one will deny Matthew Arnold’s 
eminence as a critic. A poet of high order himself and one of 
the most highly accomplished men of his time, he if anyone was 
competent to point out the essence of poetry. In his Resignation, 
a poem of singular beauty and like all of his writings of great 
thoughtfulness, he emphasized, in verses that should be more fa- 
miliar than they are, the unselfishness of the poet: 


“The poet, to whose mighty heart 
Heaven doth a quicker pulse impart, 
Subdues that energy to scan 
Not his own course, but that of man. 
He sees, in some great historied land, 

A ruler of the people stand, 

Sees his strong thought in fiery flood 
Roll through the heaving multitude, 

Exults—yet for no moment’s space 

Envies the all-regarded place. 

Beautiful eyes meet his, and he 

Bears to admire uncravingly. 


From some high station he looks down, 
At sunset, on a populous town; 

Surveys each happy group- which fleets, 
Toil ended, through the shining streets— 
Each with some errand of its own— 
And does not say, J am alone. 


Before him he sees life unroll, 

A placid and continucus whole— 

.... if not in vain 

Fate gave, what chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul.” 


If any other attribute should be equally as fundamental as 
altruism in the equipment of a preacher it is sincerity or con- 
science. Yet on high authority it may be shown that these two 
qualities form the basis also of the highest poetic achievement. 
The late Theodore Watts-Dunton, a critic and scholar of wide 
and varied accomplishments, in an article in the Ninth Edition 
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of the Encyclopedia Britannica, has this remarkable and eloquent 


passage : 

“It might almost be said that by aid of sincerity and conscience the 
poet is enabled to see more clearly than other men the eternal limits 
of his own art—to see with Sophocles that nothing, not even poetry 
itself, is of any worth to man, invested as he is by the whole army of 
evil, unless it is in the deepest and highest sense good, unless it comes 
linking us all together by closer bonds of sympathy and pity, strength- 
ening us to fight the foes with whom fate and even nature, the mother 
who bore us, sometimes seem in league—to see with Milton that the 
high quality of man’s soul which in English is expressed by the word 
virtue is greater than even the great poem he prized, greater than all 
the rhythms of all the tongues that have been spoken since Babel—and to 
see with Shakespeare and with Shelley that the high passion which in 
English is called love is lovelier than all art, lovelier than all the 
marble Mercuries that ‘await the chisel of the sculptor’ in all the marble 
hills.” 


How closely and easily this may be paraphrased if we sub- 
stitute preacher for poet: 

By sincerity and conscience he is enabled to see more clearly the 
significance of his own high calling; to see that love which suffereth 
long and is kind, which thinketh no evil and rejoiceth in the truth, is 
greater than all else; greater than all the church organizations of the 
centuries, greater than all denominational differences, greater than the 
really important difference between the Fundamentalist and the Liberal. 


Perhaps nothing is so vitally important to the pulpit to-day 
as this element of sincerity. And by this is meant not simply the 
absence of hypocrisy or of conscious insincerity. The genuine 
hypocrite, if so Hibernian a phrase may be permitted, is rare 
in any walk of life, doubtless as rare in the pulpit as elsewhere. 
What is needed is a positive and aggressive sincerity. It is the 
weakness, even the curse, of organized religious institutions that 
they tend to shift the emphasis from the substance of religion to 
its formal expression. It was so in the days of the Pharisees and 
it is so to-day. It is the war of the creed against the life, of the 
letter against the spirit, and as of old the letter killeth. 

It may be objected here that faith is essential to religion. 
Grant it so; but what is faith? The definition or description of 
it in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not practically enlightening, 
and perhaps no satisfactory definition of it can be given. It is the 
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sympathetic apprehension of the Divine, or it is the faculty of 
spiritual perception, an appreciative recognition of spiritual 
values. Faith is an instinctive exercise of the soul. It is con- 
sistent with the most rigid creed, but it is consistent also with the 
practical absence of creed. The true preacher of righteousness is 
informed by a faith that is vital and individual, and by his appeal 
to the spiritual or higher nature of his hearers he may arouse or 
stimulate in each of them a faith that is peculiar to himself. But 
the faith of the one is not that of the other, neither indeed can it be. 

With the conception of faith thus broadened, it is seen to be 
the basis of poetry as well as preaching. As to most poetry, 
perhaps all great poetry, this is obvious. There is, however, some 
genuine poetry, small in volume, that seems to have no basis in 
faith even as so comprehensively understood. But even that must 
have at least the quality of beauty, and can the spiritual value 
of beauty be doubted? According to Edgar Allan Poe, than whom 
no one can be supposed to have set a higher value on poetry, the 
essence of the poetic principle itself is a striving after beauty. 
And he maintains that that pleasure which is at once the most 
pure and the most elevating is derived from the contemplation of 
the Beautiful. It will hardly be denied that there is much truth 
in his position, nor that such elevating pleasure is a high spiritual 
good. So that the exception as to the kind of poetry indicated is 
rather apparent than real. 

It must be recognized too that the temper or mood that pro- 
duces great poetry is closely akin to that in which is born the 
sermon of true moral appeal. It is a mood of exaltation or in- 
spiration, and without it neither the poetic nor the hortatory 
faculty can properly function. Says Mr. Watts-Dunton in the 
article quoted, speaking of this state of exaltation: 

“Whatsoever may be the poet’s ‘knowledge of his art,’ into this mood 
he must always pass before he can write a truly poetic line. For, not- 
withstanding all that we have said and are going to say upon poetry as 
a fine art, it is in the deepest sense of the word an ‘inspiration’ indeed. 
No man can write a line of genuine poetry without having been ‘born 
again’ (or, as the true rendering of the text says, ‘born from above’) ; 
and then the mastery over those highest reaches of form which are 
beyond the ken of the mere versifier comes to him as a result of the 
change.” 
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And Poe in his justly admired essay on The Poetic Principle. 
already alluded to, says again that the manifestation of this prin- 
ciple is always found in “an elevating excitement of the soul.” 
In an eloquent passage describing the elements that induce in the 
poet himself the true poetical effect—the “ambrosia which nour- 
ishes his soul”—he says: 


“He owns it in all noble thoughts, in all unworldly motives, in all 
holy impulses, in all chivalrous, generous, and self-sacrificing deeds.” 


With equal justice this may be said of the principle or motive that 
inspires the true apostle of righteous living. 

Other consonances might readily be established, such as the 
common appeal of religion and poetry to the emotional nature, 
the element of mysticism that not infrequently is found in both, 
and the fact that the prophet and the poet are not only frequently 
united in the same person but that their characteristic messages 
may be found in the same utterance. But the essential harmony 
sufficiently appears. Perhaps its recognition may afford some 
satisfaction to the poet as indicating the greater solidity and 
moral value of his work, and to the preacher as showing in his 
appeal a finer esthetic quality; while we who are neither preach- 
ers nor poets but who love both the good and the beautiful may 
find increased pleasure in the reflection that their chosen ex- 
ponents so wel] agree. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE POETS 


Epwarp W. MILLer 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


Tuere is doubtless a sound psychology behind the popular 
adage, “Seeing is believing.” For with the exception of touch, 
which is narrowly limited in its range, sight more than any other 
sense gives us the conviction of reality. 


It may be questioned whether any scientific fact, however 
demonstrated to the intellect, will assume sufficient reality to stir 
the emotions unless it can be pictured by the imagination. Vis- 
ualization is the condition of realization in any effective sense. 
To the writer, the solar system was little more than a plausible 
theory till in a foreign museum he came upon an ingenious model 


of it showing the relative size and position and movements of its 
various members. At the sight of that little device the solar 
system suddenly assumed a new reality. 

May it not be true that at the bottom of the popular reluc- 
tanee to accept the evolutionary hypothesis lies the popular inabil- 
ity to visualize the evolutionary process? That process involves 
so vast a period of time and factors so many and so unfamiliar 
that it has the same overwhelming effect upon the popular mind 
that the statement of the dimensions of the yniverse as revealed 
by the telescopic camera has. Imagination’s utmost stretch dies 
away, not in wonder, love, and praise, but in utter bewilderment. 
Most people, being unable to comprehend such a vast universe, 
refuse to live in it and tacitly construct one for themselves of 
more comfortable dimensions. And most people, most Christian 
people at least, being familiar with the Genesis stories of creation 
and the Old Testament pictures of God’s immediate operations in 
nature, will cling to these conceptions, which they can make real 
to their imagination, and will refuse to accept the—to them— 
incomprehensible theories of the evolutionists. And certainly they 
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may be forgiven if they find themselves unable to visualize the 
process by which this world of order and beauty came into exist- 
ence “through the fortuitous concourse of atoms” ! 

It is probable that the average man will remain a creationist 
until the advocates of evolution can so present their facts as to 
make them acceptable to his imagination. He will not believe in 
it till he can see it. Here is a task for the artists and the poets. 
The former have already made a beginning in their tentative re- 
constructions based upon fossil remains and other scientific data. 
They have helped us to conceive of the appearance of the world 
in the carboniferous and other early periods, and they have intro- 
duced us to such interesting creatures as the dinosaur and the 
mesohippus. And what is more important, they have added new 
pages to our family album and thus helped us to visualize our 
earliest known ancestors. All this is to the good in the way of 
evolutionary propaganda. But much more may be expected from 
the poets. They work in a medium which is far better suited to 
the task. By the use of the constructive imagination they can 
present selected episodes in the evolutionary story in word-pictures 
which are calculated to disarm prejudice and arouse popular 
interest. They can help their readers to believe in evolution by 
enabling them to see it. 

Milton is the great poet of the creationist theory. He has 
assisted countless readers to visualize the process by which the 
animals were created out of the dust of the earth. No artist would 
have the temerity to paint the scene which the poet so vividly de 
picts in the seventh canto of Paradise Lost: 


To the creative fiat, Earth obeyed, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limbed and full grown; out of the ground uprose 
As from his lair, the wild beast, where he runs 
In forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den; 

Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walked: 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green: 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 

Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 
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The grassy clods now calved; now half appeared 
The tawny lion pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds 
And rampant shakes his brindled mane; the ounce, 
The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks: the swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head: scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 

His vastness: fleeced the flocks and bleating rose, 
As plants, ambiguous between sea and land 

The river-horse, and scaly crocodile, etc. 


There is, of course, no prospect that any modern poet will 
produce a picture of the evolutionary process as engaging as this. 
The factors are too many, the changes too slow, to yield to such 
effective pictorial presentation, And yet it is possible that some 
poet may arise with a Miltonic imagination who will invoke the 
scientific muse and make the cosmic process the theme of a great 
epic. A venture very much like this, as we shall see, has just been 
made by one of our most popular poets. 

It may be said that while several of the poets of Darwin’s 
generation were influenced by his teachings, yet few of them did 
more than touch upon them in a casual fashion. Tennyson was 
born in the same year as the great naturalist, 1809. He was very 
sensitive to the intellectual movements of his day. They are all 
reflected in his writings. But while he apparently accepted the 
evolutionary hypothesis, he did very little to give it currency. His 
references to it are little more than incidental. In early manhood 
he made The Princess say to her pupils: 

This world was once a fluid haze of light 
Till toward the center set the starry tides, 


And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets: then the monster, then the man. 


In middle life he returns to the same theme in “In Memoriam”: 


They say 
The solid earth whereon we tread 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man. 
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And in old age, somewhat disillusioned, he makes the hero of 
“Locksley Hall” say to his grandson: 


Is there evil but on earth, or pain in every peopled sphere? 
Well, be grateful for the sounding watchword, “Evolution” here. 
Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good 

And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 


Browning was also a contemporary of Darwin and keenly 
alert to the scientific and philosophic developments of his genera- 
tion. There can be little doubt that he was influenced by Darwin’s 
teachings. As in the case of Tennyson, there is no indication that 
he conceived of them as inimical to the Christian faith, though 
he appears to have so regarded the teachings of Calenso, There 
is a famous passage at the end of Paracelsus in which he puts into 
the mouth of that strange sage and adventurer what appears to 
have been his own view of man’s place and God’s immanence in 
the cosmic order: ! 
Thus He dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man, the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere 

Of life; whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 
Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole, 
Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 
Some point where all these scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 


It seems probable that the philosophic basis of Browning’s 
consistent optimism involved the evolutionary interpretation of 
life. Paracelsus is made to say: 


For these things tend still upward, progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet. 


Walt Whitman was ten years younger than Darwin and sur- 
rendered himself completely to the evolutionary conception of life. 
He sang of himself with characteristic gusto as the proud product 
of evolution, the “acme of things accomplished,” and announced 
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that he was “stueccoed with birds and quadrupeds all over’! 
Identifying himself with the cosmic process, he sings: 


Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing—I know I was even there; 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugged close—long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me. 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen; 

For room to me the stars kept aside in their own rings; 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

Before I was born of my mother, generations guided me. 

My embryo has never been torpid—nothing could over-lay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths, and deposited it 
with care. 

All forces have been steadily employed to complete and delight me; 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul. 


Enthusiastic evolutionist though he was, it may be questioned 
whether Whitman has contributed much to the popular acceptance 
of the evolutionary hypothesis. He has been read but little outside 


literary circles, and he never attempted to impose the necessary 


scientific restraint upon his naturally florid imagination. 

It would be easy to make a long list of the singers of our own 
generation who in one way or another have helped to give cur- 
reney to the evolutionary view of life; for many of them have 
felt deeply the increased fascination and the profounder spiritual 
significance which Nature assumes when seen from the newer 
standpoint. They have naturally been more interested in its reli- 
gious than in its biological implications. Often, as in the two 
illustrations that follow, they are chiefly concerned to set the 
familiar facts of life in the evolutionary perspective. It is sig- 
nificant of this that Father Tabb should have given the title 
“Evolution” to one of his exquisite miniatures: 

Out of the dark a shadow, 
Then, a spark; 


Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then, a lark; 
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Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then, a pain; 
Out of the dead cold ashes, 
Life again. 
The same sense of progress due to divine immanence pervades 
Professor Carruth’s oft-quoted poem, which begins: 
A fire-mist and a planet— 
A crystal and a cell— 


A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell: 


Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


As typical illustrations of a more extended and accurate use 
of evolutionary ideas in contemporary poetry four poems might 
well be chosen; two are by American, two by British writers. 
The first two are in the lightest possible vein, and are intended 
to show the humorous possibilities of the evolutionary theory. 
Kipling had earlier made ventures in this field in his poems, “In 
the Neolythic Age” and “The Story of Ung.” They are humor- 
ous parables drawn from the experiences of pre-historic men, con- 
temporaries of the mammoth and the two-toed horse. 

Within a year there has been republished in one of our most 
popular weeklies a long poem by Langdon Smith, a New York 
newspaper man, which first appeared a half-generation ago. It 
bears the title “Evolution” and pictures a pair of young lovers 
dining together at Delmonico’s and indulging the pleasant fancy 
that they had always loved each other—always! It is quite a 
triumph in the burlesque, for it sustains its learned nonsense 
through more than a hundred lines and employs most of the 
terms that would appear in a serious treatise on evolution. It con- 
tains such rollicking stanzas as these: 


When you were a tadpole and I was a fish 
In the palezotic time, 

And side by side on the ebbing tide, 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 
Or skittered with many a caudal flip 
Through the depth of the Cambrian fen, 
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My heart was rife with the love of life, 
For I loved you even then. 

We were amphibians, scaled and tailed, 
And drab as a dead man’s hand, 

We coiled at ease ‘neath the dripping trees, 
Or trailed through the mud and sand; 
Croaking and blind with our three-toed feet, 
Writing a language dumb, 

With never a spark in the empty dark 

To hint of a life to come. 


Thus life by life and love by love, 

We passed through the cycles strange, 
And breath by breath and death by death, 
We followed the chain of change; 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 

The shadows broke and our souls awoke 
In a strange dim dream of God. 


The other American poem to be noticed is entitled “The 
Menagerie,” and is the only humorous piece left by that rare 
genius William Vaughn Moody. It records the experiences of 
a man obsessed with the evolutionary theory, who in a mild state 
of intoxication visits the animal tent at the cireus. The sober 
dignity and apparent scorn of the caged animals fills him with 
embarrassment. He says: 


And suddenly, as in a flash of light, 

I saw great Nature working out her plan; 
Through all her shapes from mastodon to mite 
Forever groping, testing, passing on 

To find at last the shape and soul of man. 


Till in the fullness of accomplished time, 

Comes Brother Forepaugh, upon business bent, 
Tracks her through frozen and through torrid clime, 
And shows us, neatly labeled in a tent, 

The stages of her huge experiment. 


But why should they, her botch-work, turn about 
And stare disdain at me, her finished job? 

Why was the place one vast suspended shout 

Of laughter? Why did all the daylight throb 
With soundless guffaw and dumb-stricken sob? 
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Helpless I stood among those awful cages; 
The beasts were walking free and I was bagged! 
I, I, last product of the toiling ages, 
Goal of heroic feet that never lagged— 
A little man in trowsers, slightly jagged! 





And so on through twenty-seven stanzas of delicious fooling, 
which is not altogether fooling, since it involves a caustic com- 
ment on the self-complacency of sub-mediocre humans in the 
presence of what Browning calls “the manifold endowments of 
the brute.” 

In sharp contrast with these humorous poems is the serious 
treatment of the subject by the two British poets to be noticed. 
While fully committed to the evolutionary interpretation of life, 
they are positive theists and offer a ringing challenge to the con- 
clusions of the purely materialistic evolutionists. 


A long poem by William Watson, entitled “The Hope of the 
World,” contains these stanzas: 


















In cave and bosky dene 
Of old there crept and ran 
The gibbering form obscene 
That was and was not man. 
The desert beasts went by 
In fairer covering clad; 
More speculative eye 
The couchant lion had, 
The goodlier speech the birds, than we when we began. 


Was it some random throw 
Of heedless Nature’s die 
That from estate so low 
Uplifted man so high? 
Through untold zons vast 
She let him lurk and cower. 
*Twould seem he climbed at last 
In mere fortuitous hour, 
Child of a thousand chances ‘neath the indifferent sky. 


A soul so long deferred 
In his blind brain he bore, 

It might have slept unstirred 
Ten million noontides more, 
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Yea, round him Darkness might 
Till now her folds have drawn 
O’er that enormous night 
So casual came the dawn, 
Such hues of hap and hazard Man’s Emergence wore! 


If, then, our rise from gloom 
Hath this capricious air, 
What ground is mine to assume 
An upward process there 
In yonder worlds that shine 
From alien tracts of sky? 
Nor ground to assume is mine 
Nor warrant to deny. 
Equal, my source of hope, my reason for despair. 


Several years ago Alfred Noyes published a brief poem bear- 
ing the title “The Origin of Life.” It was written, he says, “in 
answer to certain scientific pronouncements” and was designed to 
lay bare the metaphysical weakness of materialistic evolution. He 
asks, in its final stanza: 

Will you have courage, then, to front the law, 
From which your sophists draw 

Their only right to flout one human creed, 
That nothing can proceed— 


Not even thought, not even love—from less 
Than its own nothingness? 


But there has recently appeared a remarkable poem by Noyes 
dealing with the evolutionary interpretation of nature. It con- 
stitutes a thick volume, bearing the title “The Book of Earth,” 
and is the second member of a trilogy on The Torch-bearers. It 
presents dramatic episodes in the lives of outstanding naturalists 
from Pythagoras to Darwin. Its theme is the evolution of the 
idea of evolution. Although it does not attempt an orderly pres- 
entation of the cosmic process, it does sketch with remarkable viv- 
idness the more significant stages in its understanding by the 
chosen bearers of the light. In it occur many passages like these. 
Lamarck saw 


Life’s own dark effort aiding that strange Power 
Without, and all controlled in one great plan, 
Grotesquely free, and beautifully at one 

With law, upsurging to the unknown end. 
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All Nature like a vast chameleon changed; 

And all these forms of life, through endless years, 
Changing, developing, from one filament rose. 

Man, on the heights, retraveled in nine moons 

All that long journey in little, never to lose 

What life had learned on its gonian way: 

Man on the heights; but not divided now 

From his own struggling kindred of the night. 


Of Darwin we read: 
One by one 

His facts fell into place: their broken edges 
Joined, like the fragments of a vast mosaic, 
And slowly, the new picture of the world, 
Emerging in majestic pageantry 
Out of the primal dark, before him grew; 
Grew by its own inevitable law; 
Grew, and earth’s ancient fantasies dwindled down; 
The stately fabric of the old creation 
Crumbled away. 


It may be said of this ambitious poem that in spite of the 
inherent difficulties of the task which it sets itself, in interest 
and charm it challenges comparison with Milton’s great epic. It 


is also to be regarded as a serious, reverent attempt, from a new 
standpoint, to 


assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


In the period about the close of the last century our litera- 
ture was pervaded by a spirit of complacent optimism. Science 
was making marvelous conquests of nature; wealth was increasing 
with unprecedented rapidity; to many, world-peace seemed as- 
sured. The most-quoted line in our literature was, 


God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world. 


To the creation of this optimistic spirit the evolutionary in- 
terpretation of life had doubtless contributed no small part. It 
afforded a basis for belief in the upward trend of things. It 
created in some minds the pleasing conviction that things would 
grow better of their own accord, without the eternal vigilance which 
had hitherto been accepted as the price of any permanent better- 
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ment. But the world war changed all that. One of its most 
lamentable results has been its dimming of the world’s hope of a 
better day, and the creation of the widespread conviction that our 
vaunted civilization has gone bankrupt. 

* -_Tt is very interesting to notice that the evolutionary theory 
which so readily lent itself to the support of the earlier optimism 
is being invoked in support of current pessimism. There are those 
who are saying that the waste and confusion and accident which 
marked the earlier stages of the cosmic process are still its con- 
spicuous features. Others are saying that the war revealed that 
man has not yet wholly evolved out of the brute. 

A typical expression of the pessimism noticeable in the liter- 
ature of to-day is to be found in the Phi Beta Kappa poem read at 
the last commencement at Harvard by Arthur Davison Ficke. It 
is entitled “Nocturne in a Library.” In it occur these significant 
lines : 

We, lewd and savage cousins of the ape, 
May well cease boasting of our family tree, 


And with a certain modesty try to shape 
A dream more consonant with reality. 





CHANGE 


How silently the myriad stars retreat 

Before the coming of the new day’s dawn! 

The watcher longs the lonesome night were gone, 
And ere he knows, day rules a starless sweep. 
Would seem life’s fateful things pass swift and fleet— 

The inborne tide sweeps to some beach forlorn; 

The summered days soon see their fruitage shorn; 
Swift, too, the alchemy of seed to wheat. 


So quietly unfolds the life of youth— 
Some word of sobered speech, some measured deed, 
Brings to the mother’s heart a strange new truth— 
Now knows her soul how years race on with speed— 
But a moment ago did her boy disappear; 
In the next she knew well a man was here. 
HaRrY PRESSFIELD. 


Willits, Cal. 
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PUBLIC MORALS AND THE NEWSPAPER 


Pavt Hutcuinson 
Chicago, III. 


I 


In January of this year the newspaper proprietors of Chi- 
cago received a letter in which it was suggested that the journals 
under their control were causing alarm in many households be- 
cause of their daily exaggeration of the vulgar and criminal aspects 
of society. The proprietors were asked, acting in common, to 
conduct a month’s experiment to see whether, by a shift in news 
treatment, the conditions could be remedied. “We are not sug- 
gesting,” said the letter, “that you keep lawlessness out of your 
papers; that would be a quixotic abandon of a newspaper’s func- 
tions. What is desired is that the sordid side be sealed by the 
life of a great city and a great country and given only the atten- 
tion that it proportionately merits and that it proportionately has 
in real life.” The letter was given to the public by its appearance 
in the editorial columns of The Christian Century. 

No reply has been received from the gentlemen to whom this 
open letter was, in the first instance, addressed. Its publication, 
however, started a discussion that has steadily gathered volume. 
To-day, six months after the issue was raised, journalists are con- 
sidering the merits of the proposal in all parts of the country, and 
several newspapers in cities other than Chicago are experimenting 
along the lines that the proprietors of the Chicago press scorned. 
Indeed, the quickness with which the matter has become a subject 
for national debate has proved the soundness of the judgment of 
the authors of the original open letter in believing that they were 
calling attention to a matter of public import. 

The notice given the original open letter by weekly journals 
of opinion was not unexpected. Words of commendation from 
the religious press, and from such a newspaper as the Christian 
Science Monitor—itself a journalistic experiment—were also re- 
garded as in the order of things. Pulpit indorsement seemed of 
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much the same character. But the actions taken by women’s clubs, 
civie clubs, chambers of commerce, business men’s associations, 
labor organizations, and luncheon clubs, located in cities scattered 
in every part of the country, showed that the issue was a live one 
all over the United States. 

Of even more interest has been the reaction of the press itself. 
In at least two States, Kentucky and Wisconsin, newspaper pro- 
prietors have adopted standards of practice which recognize the 
requirement that, in dealing with the sordid side of life, the 
newspaper should be controlled by the same ethics as would con- 
trol the proprietor’s personal treatment of such matters. The 
presidents of the press associations of Pennsylvania and Nebraska 
have expressed to those organizations their sense of the need for 
a new definition of news. At least one trade journal, the Editor 
and Publisher, has given voice to the same view. And several 
newspapers, as I have already said, have shown evidence of their 
desire to interpret their functions on a higher level by reducing the 
prominence given to acts of lawlessness. Of these, the most im- 
portant has been the Des Moines Register, the leading morning 
newspaper of the State of Iowa. This journal, after an experiment 
of several weeks, has announced that it will, as a permanent policy, 
carry the news of crime on an inside page, reserving its preferred 
positions for matter of another sort. 

With all this agitation and experiment, I do not think it 
likely that any extensive change will come in the near future in 
the conduct of the majority of American newspapers. Here and 
there a single newspaper, as in the case of the Des Moines Register, 
may attempt to blaze a new trail of journalistic practice. But 
the very artificiality of the atmosphere created by a single paper’s 
act militates against the chance of far-reaching results. The 
experiment is too much in the nature of a “stunt,” and its suc- 
cess—if it proves a success—is discounted on that account. It 
will probably be a long time before the majority of the owners of 
newspapers will be ready to risk their present income with any 
new methods of news treatment. 

Yet it is clear that the time has come when the proprietors 
of newspapers—out of self-interest, if for no higher motive— 
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should be restudying the relation of their properties to the morals 
of their communities. In one way or another, the press finds 
itself regarded to-day by a considerable public as a major con- 
tributor to the weakening of the community’s moral fiber. In 
the long run, the permanence of any institution depends on its 
contribution to the community morale. If the time comes when, 
in the eyes of the majority, the institution is regarded as a moral 
liability, a change in that institution is in sight. The community 
will demand its amendment or its abolishment. Ask the brewer; 
he knows. Nor can the newspaper maintain freedom from this 
moral policing. 


II 


The newspaper proprietor is one of the most powerful, as 
he is one of the most disturbing, figures of the day. A generation 
ago he was generally a man who, after years in journalism, had 
achieved ownership of a property which was much more pro- 
fessional than commercial in its nature. Sometimes he had ac- 
quired ownership through inheritance or marriage; more often 
he had won it by service in editorial office or counting room. 
Ownership was, in the main, an individual enterprise, and the 
owner gave immediate attention to the newspaper as his chief 
concern. Newspaper proprietors of that kind survive, but they 
are becoming increasingly rare, especially in the larger cities. 
To-day the city newspaper of large circulation is, in most cases, 
owned by a man or group of men whose interests elsewhere—in 
the stock market, in the wheat pit, in a chain of grocery stores, 
in Mexican mines, in a steel corporation—are at least equal to 
and frequently surpass their interests in the newspaper. More 
often than not, the proprietor regards his newspaper as a com- 
mercial investment, required above all things to make a profit. 

That means, of course, that the modern newspaper proprietor 
is a man of wealth. He owns the paper in order that he may in- 
crease his wealth. Or, if that is not the precise form of profit 
which he seeks, in order that he may increase his social prestige, 
his political influence, or for some similar motive. Many news- 
paper owners may be heard lamenting the smallness of the profits 
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in connection with the business. It may be safely adjudged that 
if they were not being handsomely repaid, in the sort of coin 
which they desire, for every cent they put into their papers, they 
would sell out. They regard the newspaper as an investment, and 
an investment they know as something that must be made to pay. 

I have said that some proprietors are willing to accept pay 
of a sort other than actual money in return for their investment 
in newspaper ownership. While that is true, it is also true that 
none of them are adverse to a financial profit. That is, in fact, 
the thing that most of them are seeking. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether social prestige or political influence could hold men in 
these proprietorships if there was not some hope that in some 
future time the paper would “turn the corner,” and begin to yield 
a handsome financial return. 

The newspaper proprietor, who likes to believe himself an 
exemplary citizen, finds himself accused of undermining the 
morals of his community because of this commercial conception 
of his property. If his property must return a money profit, 
the men who conduct it—human beings who want to hold their 
jobs indefinitely, and experience a raise in pay at intervals not too 
widely removed—are almost sure to turn to the exploitation of law- 
lessness. Sensationalism was long ago discovered to be the easiest 
road to newspaper wealth. The psychologist tells us that we are 
attracted to tales of outrages in which, consciously, we would 
never bear a part. By such reading, we share vicariously in the 
exhilaration of defiance. The newspaper maker finds in such ex- 
planation only a high-brow confirmation of something his experi- 
ments in news treatment long ago discovered. Long ago it became 
clear to him that sensationalism sold more papers; which brought 
in more advertiging; which made larger profits; which made the 
owner content. 

The basis of newspaper sensationalism is violence. It may 
be violence in form. “Scare heads,” colored inks, fantastic draw- 
ings—these and other devices are common. There are newspaper 
proprietors who have consciously tried to confine the sensational- 
ism of their papers to this kind of mechanical violence. Or it 
may be violence in statement. Pages are sprinkled with adjectives, 
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generally in the superlative; numbers are exaggerated ; the impor- 
tance of persons mentioned is magnified. More than all else, it 
may be violence in concern. War news comes under this category, 
of course, for war is violence on an international scale. So does 
sex news, for it deals with persons in conflict with existing insti- 
tutions and manners. So does lawlessness in general. Thus it 
will be seen that the sensationalism which characterizes much of the 
American press to-day is an attempt to reproduce on paper a 
community of violence. One metropolitan editor epitomized it 
when he said that his ideal for a daily paper was one which would 
draw from every reader at first glance an involuntary “My God!” 

The tragedy of many of our newspapers lies in this, that 
they appear to know no other technique than one for the exploit- 
ing of violence. Give them a news story without this element, 
and they either discard it altogether or reduce it to a flaccid and 
senemic space-filler. 


III 


If the newspaper is to be a report of the life of the commu- 
nity, on whatever scale, there must be a place in it for vio- 
lence. But the newspaper has not yet worked out, to the 
satisfaction of the craft at large, what that place is to be. The 
present interest in the question arises because the community 
outside the newspaper office is coming to realize that it makes 
some difference what the answer is. 

On one wing of our journalistic front may be found such a 
paper as the Christian Science Monitor, which says that, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, violence shall not enter its 
columns. Violence of mechanics and of statement are always 
eliminated by this journal; violence of concern is held to a min- 
imum. When the concern is national or international in propor- 
tions it finds a place, generally restricted. When it is personal, 
it rarely does. 

On the other wing may be found such a paper as the Daily 
News of New York. This paper claims, I believe, the largest 
circulation of any morning daily in the country. It is only a 
few years old. A somewhat limited acquaintance with it sug- 
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gests the question as to whether it ever has anything in its col- 
umns save violence. It certainly cultivates violence as assiduously 
as the Monitor eschews it. 

Between these two extremes lies the press of the United 
States. Some of the more conservative journals in eastern cities, 
with an occasional journal in other parts of the country, stand 
within hailing distance of the Monitor’s position, Their position 
is, in fact, much more nearly a true reflection of the actual situa- 
tion in our communities than that of the Boston paper. A whole 
host of papers—and among them many dailies belonging to var- 
ious syndicates or chains—approximate the practice of the New 
York tabloid. And in a middle position, with no theory of news 
clearly defined, is to be found the main body. In relation to the 


reporting of lawlessness these papers have just two guiding prin- 
ciples: Laissez faire and “Nothing succeeds like circulation.” 


To-day, under fire, these newspapers are trying to raise a 
false dilemma. Are we not, they ask, to be permitted to print 
news of crime, as a deterrent, if for no other reason? But that 
is not the issue. No serious suggestion is being made that law- 
lessness should not be uncovered. It is, however, suggested that 
it need not be magnified, and still less glorified. Or, as one com- 
mentator put it, “There is no objection to crime news, so long as 
it is crime news.” But that is just what much of our criminal 
reporting is not. It is, to borrow a verb from Mr. Ziegfeld, the 
glorification of the criminal. It is the creation of a false world 
in which thieves are no longer thieves, but bandits; murderers are 
not murderers, but gunmen; adulterers are not adulterers, but 
proprietors of love nests. In this world, says the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, the trial of a Gerald Chapman “justified the common crit- 
icism that in its treatment of crime news the so-called sensational 
newspaper glorifies desperate characters and makes infamy at- 
tractive.” And the columnist of the New York World, Mr. 
Franklin P. Adams, commenting on the reports of certain mo- 
ments in that same trial, said: “Anybody who doesn’t envy Chap- 
man the feeling that must have been his at that moment isn’t 
human.” We have actually come to such case that, if an unbal- 
anced girl kills her mother, the press will devote more space to 
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her slightest word than to that of the President of the United 
States. It will photograph and interview her; it will compete 
without financial limit for such diaries, letters or other written 
material as she may desire to market ; it will follow her to aequit- 
tal, prison, the asylum, or the gallows itself with the fanfare of 
fame. 

One curious rejoinder has been made by certain journalists 
as this debate has gathered vigor. “Is not lawlessness reported 
in the Bible?’ they have asked. And then, with triumphant 
flourish, “Surely you will not ask the newspaper to omit what 
the Bible prints.” One wonders if these skulkers behind the 
Bible have taken the trouble to examine the nature of their defense. 
It is true that the Bible deals with deeds of violence. But does 
it do so in a manner to exalt the violators? It has its tale of 
treachery, but who that reads it wants to be a Judas‘ It has its 
tale of graft, but who that reads it wants to be a Simon? It has 
its tale of duplicity, but who that reads it wants to be an Ananias / 
It has its tale of theft, but who that reads it wants to share with 
Ahab in Naboth’s vineyard? It has its tale of lust, but who that 
reads it wants to be a David in Nathan’s presence? It has its tale 
of murder, but who that reads it wants to be a Cain? If the gen- 
tlemen of the press would but take the trouble to read the Bible 
they would see that it is the exact thing which the Bible does in 
respect of violence—and which they fail to do—that raises the 
present issue. 


IV 


All this should not be written without further word of com- 
mendation for the efforts which some papers are making to achieve 
a new definition of news and a new technique in its treatment. It 
is hard to read the New York Times, whatever one may think of 
its editorial policy, without sharing in the pride which its staff 
must have in the accumulation of news for each day’s issue, and 
the clear effort to subordinate the merely violent to matter of 
significance. Admittedly, the Times stands by itself. But it 
sets a model after which an increasing number of newspapers are 
trying to pattern themselves. The position which it has achieved 
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is the best proof in the eyes of most proprietors of the practical 
possibilities of scaling sordidness by a true measure of life. 


But while all credit should be given to those who are ven- 
turing, that number is still so small that the problem bulks im- 
mensely large. The most disappointing element in the whole 
situation, as I see it, is the negligible contribution which has been 
made by the schools of journalism to the creation of a journalistic 
technique other than that of violence. The establishment of 
schools of journalism has become something of a university fad, 
but these schools seem content merely to offer instruction in how 
to get and keep a job in the current journalistic treadmill. They 
draw their instructors from those who have shown aptitude in 
the present technique ; this technique is accepted without question 
as satisfactory. The result is an annual crop of graduates whose 
wits have been sharpened still further to develop a system that is 
in itself vicious. 

It is much more likely that the progress of mechanical inven- 
tion will change the character of the news-page than that the 
schools of journalism will develop imagination or grit enough to 
do so. The radio is already beginning to have its effect on the 
reporting of news. The moving picture is likewise to be taken 
into account. In local communities it now frequently happens 
that the theaters spread a picture record of events before large 
audiences several hours before the morning papers go to press 
with their account of the same happenings. The sending of pic- 
tures by wire and wireless, and the coming of the talking movie, 
suggest what may be very close at hand. In view of what has 
already happened, it seems likely that within fifty years it will be 
possible for the man in Chicago to sit in some room in his home 
city, watching the crowds pass along the Bund in Shanghai, and 
listening to the voices of agitators urging the Chinese to enter on 
some vital political adventure! In such an hour, what is bound 
to become of values which have been invested in a property adept 
in exaggeration, distortion, falsification ? 

The trouble is that we do not want to wait fifty years, or fif- 
teen, for salvation by mechanics. The damage being done to our 
community morale by the violence of the press is too appalling, 
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too immediate, for us to accept it complacently, It may be a 
comfort to know that our grandchildren will not have to develop a 
protective mind-armor against the disintegrating effect of the 
newspaper. But that is not comfort enough to make us happy 
while we watch our children passing through this fire. So it is 
that the appeal has been made to the newspaper proprietors, to 
these men at whose word a new treatment of news can be brought 
to pass within a year. Difficult? Of course it would be difficult. 
There is hardly an editorial office in America but would find itself 
plunged in a nightmare period if orders came to develop a new 
technique of news handling. But that is no adequate reason why 
the attempt should not be made. Newspaper proprietors have 
ordered other and more sweeping changes, and their employees 
have proved able to meet their wishes. The issue is squarely before 
the owners. If they say the word, a new method of evaluating and 
reporting the news can and will be worked out. And they cannot 
much longer evade answering the question which an increasing 
public is formulating: By what right, you gentlemen who are 
responsible for these papers which we read, by what right do you 
send into our homes a daily obsession of violence which, if you 
were to utter it aloud, would make you unfit for the company of 
your own households ? 





EDWIN MARKHAM 


Here dips the trail, there marks Cordill’ra’s Height. 
Fair-haired and ruddy mien with worth alit, 
A supple youth, a seeming part of it, 

Leaps from the chamisal and turns aright 

With mounting stride. The prospect floods with light: 
Scarred vales he sees, wild foaming tides afar, 
The forest maze, industrial whirl and jar— 

He sees defiled the toilers’ ancient Rite. 


Pale wreaths o’er top the altar—peaks around 
By fav’ring winds caught there. On land and sea 
A voice benign descends. Lone votary 
His rev’rent soul he bares. "Tis holy ground. 
A glow of prophecy—A quick’ning hush. 
Then kindling fires of Horeb’s burning bush. 


—A. L. KOENEKE. 
Pekin, Il. 
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THE CHAPEL SERVICE AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


WirtiusM J. Harr 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 


Anytuine that relates to the Summer Schools of Theology 
in Methodism is now of outstanding interest. These schools, under 
the supervision of the Commission on the Courses of Study, have 
rapidly multiplied during the past six years. The system reaches 
from coast to coast, and even into other lands. There is an in- 
creasing recognition of these schools, and a growing appreciation 
of the highly valuable service they are rendering. The uniformly 
high standards of the schools and their record of achievement 
reflect great credit on those who have cooperated in the movement, 
and are indicative of the serious purposes which have character- 
ized the men who have therein participated. A debt of gratitude 
which can never be told in words is felt in the hearts of those who 
have been called upon by their Conferences to engage in the work 
of organizing and conducting such schools to the Rev. Allan Mac- 
Rossie, D.D., Educational Director of the Commission on the 
Courses of Study. Wise in counsel, sympathetic, patient and kind 
in his relation with the deans; keeping always in mind the fact 
that the supreme purpose of these schools is to prepare younger 
ministers for a more efficient ministry; having lofty conceptions 
of the exalted work of the ministry of Jesus Christ, he makes an 
ideal man for the important position. To him the leaders of the 
Summer Schools of Theology often turn for advice; and with a 
promptness which is characteristic of the man he gives a concise 
and clear reply. 

Uniformity prevails in these schools in that all conduct a 
rapid, intensive review of the books in the Courses of Study under 
a group of carefully selected men. But, on the other hand, each 
school has its own individuality. Certain features of the program 
have to be arranged locally; and these engage the thought of the 
officers, faculty, board of examiners, and Conference. The place 
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of meeting, the talent available, and even the financial support 
allowed, are important considerations. Sometimes they are even 
decisive factors. 

The textbooks are given in the Discipline; the instructors are 
taken from the members of the board of examiners; and thus 
provision is made for the curriculum for the undergraduates and 
also for the faculty. Lecturers from theological seminaries and 
colleges are also secured for the schools. But details have to be 
worked out locally. In the experience of the Northern New York 
Conference Summer School of Theology perhaps the most dif- 
ficult thing was the devotional period. 

Being a school, we naturally expected to have a chapel serv- 
ice. But we began with a lack of system. Different members of 
the faculty were first invited from day to day to conduct the service. 
This meant a hasty arrangement, and no coordination of effort. 
We were “filling in” the time, and that was all. We were also 
under some disadvantages in our places of meeting. Our weak- 
ness was apparent to us; and we realized that our method was 
unsatisfactory. 

“What can we do to bring the chapel service up to the stand- 
ards which we are seeking for the other features of the school ¢” 
was the question frankly discussed. The decision was reached that 
the dean should become responsible for this period. Meantime 
the school was moved to Fine View, where we met in the little 
church on the banks of the Saint Lawrence. This had the advan- 
tage of bringing the entire school, faculty and students, together 
in a compact body. 

How could the thirty minutes allowed for chapel exercises 
be used for the greatest good of all? Certainly it should be made 
as devotional as possible. Everyone agreed to that. 

The services have now been conducted for two seasons by 
the writer. During the year he has carefully prepared a series of 
brief addresses on selected passages. The Ninety-first Psalm was 
used in 1925. About fifteen minutes were devoted to the ad- 
dress. Perhaps less, rather than more. The expository method 
was used somewhat. Hence our minds were concentrated morn- 
ing after morning on related thoughts. There was also a very 
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free use of illustrations. These, in this case, served a twofold pur- 
pose. They illuminated the passage under discussion and they 
furnished the students with material which they could adapt to 
their own use later. These illustrations had been most carefully 
selected through the year, and came out of the writer’s observation 
and reading. 

Here is one illustration used which was new to all who heard 
it that morning. It had been found not long before in The British 
Weekly, where it was quoted from a sermon preached in London 
by the Rev. H. 8S. McClelland. The incident had been related to 
the preacher by Mr. Wetherall, producer of the Livingstone film; 
and it was told to Mr. Wetherall by an African chief in one of the 
Masai villages: 

A tiny eagle had been captured by some of the natives, and 
as the bird was very young they kept it with the chickens in the 
poultry yard. Its wings were clipped, and from the surround- 
ings of its life the royal bird might have supposed itself to be just 
an ordinary chicken. Months passed, the wings grew again, and 
once more they were cut. After that the natives thought it would 
be useless to repeat the process of clipping, as the creature had 
become a mere barndoor fowl. At last there came a great storm, 
when the eagles come down from their rocky heights to lower 
levels. One morning a queer call sounded in the air. The chief 
heard it and wondered what it could be. Suddenly he saw the 
caged bird look up at the sky. The call was repeated, and then 
out came the wings, and the young eagle, finding itself, went off 
up to the sun. 

How Doctor W. L. Watkinson would have enjoyed that illus- 
tration! And it was quite easy to relate it to the Ninety-first 
Psalm. 

A few minutes were given to prayer. Sometimes this came 
early in the service; though occasionally it would be offered after 
the address. On two or three occasions a brief prayer by another 
was read. One of these, by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of Chicago, ran 
as follows: 

“OQ God, who hast offered to share every experience of this 
new day with us if we will but share them all with Thee, we ask 
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now for vision to see in each new task Thy next assignment, for 
patience and wisdom to do it as unto Thee, and for the spirit 
within that shall make it a work of faith and labor of love. Link 
us up with all men and women of good will who work in this same 
spirit, and grant us the oft-recurring consciousness that we are 
fellow-workers, not only with them, but with Thee. Amen.” 

The value of the ministry of musie was recognized. One of 
the things thoughtfully arranged for the meeting of the leaders 
of the summer school in 1923 at Chicago was the appearance of 
Dr. John Mann Walker to give a few addresses on church music, 
and also to lead the company in singing several hymns. “Chris- 
tianity has something to sing about,” remarked Doctor Walker. 
The worth of the Methodist Hymnal both as a book of devotional 
poetry and of devotional song is not always recognized. Twice 
in his early ministry did the writer find the Methodist Hymnal 
entirely displaced by some other song book. In fact, in each case, 
the hymnal, though earlier used by the congregations, had entirely 
disappeared, and new copies had to be secured. Asking the reason 
for this, the answer in each case was substantially the same: “The 
pastor wanted us to use something else instead of the Methodist 
Hymnal.” Probably no young minister to-day would take this 
attitude, but the merits of the hymnal are not always appreciated. 
Yet here we have the hymns that will live. 

As a help to the spiritual life, Dr. J. H. Jowett is said to 
have read the Methodist Hymnal regularly. It is reported that on 
one oceasion he sailed without a copy, and that almost imme- 
diately after reaching Liverpool he purchased a hymnal. Once 
I had a parishioner who had served as a deaconess. A long illness 
preceded her death; but the two books she always had by her side 
were the Bible and the Methodist Hymnal. Each week she was 
anxious to know what hymns had been sung at the Sunday services. 
These she immediately read after she was informed. Therefore, 
though the writer knows little about music, he desired to have the 
younger ministers become somewhat widely acquainted with the 
hymnal of the church as a help to the devotional life both of them- 
selves and of their congregations. Two hymns were sung at the 
morning chapel service. Usually two or three more were used at 
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a song service preceding the evening lecture. Occasionally, when 
announcing the hymn, a word would be spoken concerning the 
estimate placed upon it by some person whose judgment could be 
accepted, or some fact concerning the author. For instance, atten- 
tion was called to 28, which Dr. James M. Buckley once charac- 
terized as the most comprehensive and expressive hymn of thanks- 
giving with which he was acquainted; to 745, which Professor 
Richard Burton considers to be one of the finest lyrical poems in 
our language; to 481, in which George Matheson, with blindness 
settling upon him, songfully breathed forth his prayer of 
resignation, 

One of the two hymns used each morning was usually a fa- 
miliar one; but the other was generally one not so well known. 
The latter was sung to show the men the great number of hymns 
we rarely employ in our services. Several of them had never 
selected Luther’s “A mighty fortress is our God” (101); some 
confessed that they had no memory of hearing it sung on any 
previous occasion. A few were rather surprised to find that the 
opening words of Tennyson’s rich poem, “Strong Son of God, im- 
mortal love” (139), were in the hymnal. To have these hymns, 
together with many others, sung under favorable circumstances, 
was the equivalent of a brief course in hymnology. The students 
will not quickly forget the expressiveness of the hymn of Dr. 
F. Mason North, “Where cross the crowded ways of life” (423), 
as in the quiet of the little church they sang it on that July morn- 
ing. A suggestion has since been received that it would be well 
to sing the other hymn of Doctor North, 549, which voices the 
confidence and resignation of the Christian: 

“In desert wastes I feel no dread, 
Fearless I walk the trackless sea; 


I care not where my way is led, 
Since all my life is life with Thee.” 


A third musical number was usually employed during the 


service, which was, with few exceptions, also from the hymnal. 


This was sung by selected voices, sometimes as a solo, and at 
other times it would be rendered by a quartette. Once the service 
closed with “O Master, let me walk with Thee” (411), rendered 
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as a solo, and not even the benediction followed. Once a quar- 
tette sang Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” (744) ; and once we had 
Lavier’s haunting lines (745). 

The indispensable thing, however, in arranging such services 
is a competent and sympathetic musical director who is perfect!) 
willing to cooperate with the one who has charge of the devotional 
period. Otherwise, whatever may be the ideals and desires of the 


leader, a consistent unity and strength cannot be maintained in 
these services for ten consecutive days. Herein we were fortunate. 
Mrs. C. E. Woodley, the wife of a minister who was serving on the 
faculty, was selected, and during two years has proved herself 
invaluable for directing the music. Whole-heartedly she gave her- 
self to this task. From the faculty and students she organized a 
strong choir in 1925. Even our special lecturer, Professor Ernest 


W. Burch, gave assistance in the choir while with us. It meant 
that Mrs. Woodley had to be alert, and watch her opportunity for 
a daily rehearsal (for she even had the choir practice the hymns 
before they were sung in the chapel service) ; and it also made de- 
mands on the time of those who assisted. But it helped to eulti- 
vate the school spirit. This has become so strong, that both faculty 
and students are willing to do anything in their power to con- 
tribute to its success. The compensation of the singers, however, 
was the satisfaction of knowing that they had made a contribution 
to a vital part of our program. 

In this connection, it may be stated that we now have adopted 
a school hymn. The choice of the students ran to 407. It so 
happens that the author, Dr. Maltbie D. Babeock, was a graduate 
of Syracuse University, where many of our students secure their 
college training. But the hymn is wonderfully appropriate for 
the purpose, and indicates how eagerly the students enter on their 
work. Think of having a company of instructors and students 
singing unitedly and zestfully at the first chapel service for the 
session these words: 

Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 
Be strong, Be strong! 
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The very song is immediately prophetic of a serious-minded pur- 
pose to make successful the days of opportunity and effort! 


The inference will already be drawn that preparation had 
been made in advance. A tentative program had been arranged 
before the school opened. The addresses had been prepared, many 
of the hymns selected, and the general order outlined. The service 
took definite form a day in advance, and early, say on Wednesday 
morning, the arrangement for Thursday, including the hymns, 
would be placed in the hands of the musical director. All sug- 
gestions which she had to make were received and considered and 
the final order decided. 

Two important decisions were made, and it is generally agreed 
after an experience of two years that they should continue to be 
observed. First: no announcements are ever given in the chapel 
service. They take time and break the unity of the devotional 
service; and sometimes they lead to whispering. Second: no 
visitor who appears at the service is called upon to participate. 
In other words, the program in the hands of the musical director 
and the leader is adhered to rigidly, and confusion is thereby 
avoided. If desired, the entire school is kept together for a few 
minutes to listen to a distinguished visitor, or a separate period 
is arranged for him. Announcements are made in the dining hall, 
in the classes and cottages, or posted where they will be seen. 

Ideas have come to the writer from several sources. Two 
seasons I attended the chapel services conducted at the Conference 
of Religious Education at East Northfield by the dean, Professor 
Norman E. Richardson. The devotional spirit was most marked 
in these gatherings, and Dr. Richardson conducted those services 
day after day in such a quiet, orderly, sympathetic and reverent 
manner that they were frequently the subject of favorable com- 
ment at meal times in the halls. Professor Howard Lyman, who 
now leads the singing during the morning devotional hour at 
Chautauqua, though restricted by the hymnal used to compara- 
tively few hymns, revealed the devotional possibilities of some of 
our hymns to me. Bishop A. W. Leonard, I observed, plans his 
morning devotional periods most carefully, and through them 
gives a spiritual tone to the Conferences over which he presides, 
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The Northern New York Conference loves to sing the hymn which 
he has made a favorite among us, with its “wonder note”: 


And can it be that I should gain 
An interest in the Saviour’s blood? 
Died He for me who caused His pain? 
For me, who Him to death pursued? 
Amazing love! How can it be 
That Thou, my Lord, shouldst die for me? (310.) 


Ministers who had the privilege of sitting in the classroom of Dr, 
S. F. Upham at Drew Theological Seminary will well understand 
the writer when he states that he has never forgotten how that 


great teacher, discussing the method of conducting public worship, 


and pleading for propriety, would say in his inimitable manner: 
“Brethren, ‘Let all things be done decently and in order.” This 
advice came back to me when I had both the opportunity and 
responsibility of conducting chapel services before young minis- 
ters at a summer school. 

Testimonies of the value of these services have been freely 
expressed, verbally at the time, and by letter afterwards. The bes: 
evidence of appreciation and profit was the regularity of attend- 
ance and the readiness to participate in the responsive readings 
(from the Methodist Hymnal) and the singing. Hence a few per- 
sons, from the many who had given expression of their sense of 
the propriety and value of the services, were asked to place in 
writing what they considered the features which made them of 
value. From the replies a few selections are made. A lecturer 
who was with us and whose name is known everywhere in Meth- 
odism wrote: “It was one of the finest things that memorable week 
on the banks of the mighty river gave us. I think such a service 
is a feature of the Summer School precious and indispensable.” 

An officer of the school, who helped to organize the same, said 
concerning the chapel services: 

“They were examples of unity of thought and purpose. 

“They were examples of the wisdom of planning a service 
of worship in the smallest detail. 

“They showed what can be done to use every portion of a 
service to advance the thought of the leader. 
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“The value of them was increased because of the absence of 
notices. 

“ |, . The services were of real devotional helpfulness. In 
other words, they did the thing that we ought to expect from a 
service of that kind.” 

Refraining from giving the words which refer directly to 
the writer, as also in the other cases, here is what a graduate stu- 
dent added : 

“Some of the elements of strength of the chapel services were 
the devotional spirit and orderliness of the whole service... . 
It was noticeable when one entered the chapel that everything had 
been arranged beforehand, and that the songs, solos, prayers and 
the Seripture harmonized. There was no break in the service at 
any point. The character of the message and the continuity of 
thought were enlightening and inspiring.” A reference to “the 
appropriate use of illustration” was also made. 

The views of an undergraduate were thus given: 

“T find it hard to pick out any one or two things, for every- 
thing seemed to blend together so nicely. 

“. .. 1 would mention the addresses, . . . especially be- 
cause of the very practical application . . . to everyday life, and 
because the application was made clear by a goodly number of 
appropriate illustrations. 

“. . . The special musical numbers, adapted each morning 
to the subject, . . . added a great deal to the services. 

“In the third place, I think that the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. Woodley in the congregational singing was an important 
factor. Under her leading, the hymns were so interpreted that I 
think everyone present must have received new thoughts and in- 
spiration from the hymns.” 

These comments are quoted to show that the chapel service 
at the Summer School of Theology holds a very vital relation to 
the school, and is worthy of the careful thought and painstaking 
effort of any persons who conduct the same. 
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VIRGIL AMONG THE POETS 


Davis Waseatr CLARK 


Boston, Mass. 


To praise Maro is to paint the lily 


Virert is probably the best praised of poets although he 
possibly needs praise the least of any. His eminent contem- 
porary and admiring friend, Horace, recognizing as he did the 
phenomenal fidelity of all his references to nature, calls him with 
strong approval “Master of the olian song.” A thousand years 
later Dante pays delicate tribute to his genius by naming him his 
guide and mentor in his own mystic journey in the Under World. 
On first meeting him he exclaims: 


Art thou that Virgil, that fountain 
Which pours forth so rich a stream of speech? 


O glory and light of other poets! 
O glory of the Latins, Thou... 
Through whom our language showed what it could do! 


O pride eternal of the place I came from! 

Thou art my master and my poet. 
Again he calls him “Gentle Master,” “Sweetest Father,” “Be- 
loved Master,’ and “Our greatest muse.” 

Bacon as from a judicial bench pronounces Virgil “the 
greatest poet and the royalest that to the memory of man is 
known.” The Emperor Constantine, standing as he did on the 
watershed of religions, says in Ad Sanctos “The Aeneid forms 
the link between the old faith and the new.” Saint Augus- 
tine shows uncommon liberality toward a “heathen” (%) when 
he declares Virgil “finest and noblest of poets.” The modern 
Principal Sharp affirms that in Virgil “the ancient civilization 
reached its moral culmination” and another Scottish pro- 
fessor, W. Y. Sellar, sustains the former’s judgment when he 
says, “His style marks the maturity of development in the Latin 
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language” and “his art was truly and vividly creative.” An 
anonymous poet returning fifty years ago from a sojourn in Italy 
wrote these lines in testimony and appreciation of Virgil’s photo- 
graphic reproduction of Italian scenery : 


O sweetest singer! Stateliest head 
And gentlest ever crowned with bay, 
It seemed that from the holy dead 
Thy soul came near to mine to-day, 
And all fair places to my view 
Seemed fairer—such delight I had 
That these thy presence knew 

And at thy coming oft were glad. 


Statius in the first century wrote: 


At Virgil’s honored tomb I sit and sing. 


Under the shadow of that tomb Boccacio wrote his prose ro- 
mance, “Philacopo,” and in 1341 Petrarch planted a bay tree 
there. 

Even great poets under the urge and irk of an anniversary 
date or other commission have been known to fall below them- 
selves, but Tennyson in his ode at the Mantuan celebration leaves 
nothing to be desired. There is Virgilian dignity and assonance 
in the tribute written at request of the Mantuans on the nineteen 
hundredth anniversary of the poet’s death. He seems to sum 
it all when he says that Virgil was the 


Wielder of the statliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man. 


Take it all in all, for accuracy of language, luster of ex- 
pression, perfection of form, elevation, polish, and symmetry of 
composition, it admits of question whether Virgil has ever been 
equalled in his own chosen sphere; certainly he has never been 
surpassed. But back of this love of nature, genuine and intense, 
back of this cunning and faithful delineation of it which came 
from long and close observation, back of this great epic of love 
and adventure, back of the exquisite artistry of these silvery 
songs, and in it all, Virgil touches the fundamental principles of 
life, character and conduct. That is what makes him universal 
and permanent, world-wide and time enduring. As long as there 
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is human life upon the earth these writings will survive and be 
read with admiration and conviction of their truth, Marvel not 
at two thousand years! It will be the same two thousand years 
hence ! 

Of course so great and lustrous a fame could not hope to 
escape the microscopic vivisection of the German criticism of the 
nineteenth century and its mild understudy in England. Thus 


Niehbur and Mommsen in Germany, Coleridge, Carlyle, Coning- 
ton, Keble and Keitley in England have plied their sealpels. But 
Virgil has survived the critical clinic. It is a question whether 


he has not received an actual increment of fame from it. 

All Virgil is harmonious and melodious and, though never 
on a monoplane, in several instances he rises to a high grace note 
which is fairly electrical. The Fourth Eclogue is one of these. 
It delights, but it also mystifies. It is the riddle of literature, 
baffling and defying the critic. It arrests attention and excites 
curiosity even of the superficial. One is ready to exclaim, 
“Whence had this man this wisdom?’ Early and mid-age Chris- 
tians cut the knot by saying that he wrote by Divine inspiration. 
Believing this they did not hesitate to put his statue in their 
cathedrals along with the prophets. One quaint picture repre- 
sents him standing with David, Isaiah and others at the cradle 
of the infant Christ and actually leading the Advent song. So 
firm were they in this belief that a Pope (Gelasius) thought it 
necessary to check them by affirming that in spite of their mar- 
velous pre-vision, Virgil’s writings were not an actual part of the 
sacred canon. A Spanish proverb sums it up, “Virgil’s eye first 
saw the Star of Bethlehem.” 

Yet Dante, in spite of his acknowledged debt to Virgil, could 
not quite bring himself to admit to Paradise this unbaptized 
pagan. (7?) He has Statius say to the poet: 

“Thou wert the first to send me to Parnassus to drink from her 
springs, and then thou lightest my way to God. When thou saidest ‘The 
age will be renewed, justice and the earlier days of humanity will return 
and a new race will descend, from heaven’ thou wert like one who walks 
by night carrying a lamp whose light avails not to himself but to those 


who follow after. Through thee I became a poet, through thee I became 
a Christian.” 
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If the Fourth Eclogue came from the Sibyline Books it did 
not come from them in the form in which we now have them. 
The author of this periphrast, probably a Christian convert of 
138 a. p., wrote what he thought the Sibyl ought to have said, 
and in doing so unwittingly committed a forgery. He puts both 
Old Testament and New Testament quotations in the mouth of 
the woman prophet. A more probable suggestion is that Virgil 
may have been familiar with some of the Hebrew sacred litera- 
ture. The Herods were friends of Pollio, Virgil’s patron, and 
were often guests of the consul in Rome. They may have quoted 
the prophecies of the coming Messiah, of whom they were so fear- 
ful. They may have even put the manuscripts at the poet’s dis- 
posal. On the other hand the resemblances of this Eclogue and 
other lines may have been entirely accidental. So rich a mind did 
not need to borrow language or even ideas from any source, It 
looks on the surface that Virgil merely saw in the Empire the 
means of putting to order a disordered world and in the person 
of the Emperor the procurator of peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness to the largest possible number of people. To achieve this 
had become Virgil’s master passion. 

Denying Divine inspiration to the Fourth Eclogue the riddle 
remains unguessed, this sphinx of literature maintains its silence. 
Without admitting inspiration the likeness of Virgil’s language 
and ideas to those of the prophets can and should be admitted. 
This likeness can be best shown by the device of the parallel col- 
umns on the following pages. The instances of closest likeness are 
indieated by the use of italies. 
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As David in his cradle hymn of the Infant Solomon un- 
consciously portrayed the greater kingdom of his Greater Son, 
so Virgil was in reality describing, though probably unknow- 
ingly, more than the Empire and the City, imperial wide-walle:| 
Rome. A composite picture comes upon the white sereen of his 
narrative as one reads Virgil to-day, in which one traces, however 
faintly, the outlines of a Holy Roman Empire, and beyond that 
the ecclesiastical empire of the Popes and even the present-day 
League of Nations. But in the remotest perspective with heav- 
enly and messianic brightness that “Kingdom” invisible indeed 
to the natural eye in which saints of all ages and all religions 
meet in harmony. 

Across Virgil’s mind came the vision, crystallizing into an 
ideal of a human social condition in which universal social right- 
eousness should prevail and its concomitants, universal peace 
and universal joy, appear. That concept came to him when 
Rome was steeped in unrighteousness, was war-torn and joyless. 
Such a vision is the measure of Virgil’s mind and heart, its open- 
ness, its humanness, its purity, its faith, its piety. He was the 
fair lily on the moral dunghill of Rome. His intimate friend, 
Horace, said of him, “Earth bore no whiter soul,” and Lord 
Byron, in a poem of his own not marked by purity, said, possibly 
in a measure of conscious self-deprecation, “Virgil’s songs are 
pure.” Incidentally, the attainment of such a character was 
Virgil’s greatest achievement. He was the white cameo on the 
inky background of his day. He walked in light with a Christ 
he did not know and had no fellowship with dark and unfruitful 
works. If Aneas is the evolution of an ideal humanity, then 
Virgil in his own person is such an evolution. His was the ideal 
humanitas. . . . Such evolution of moral and spiritual charac- 
ter is the greatest thing in the world. It is what life is for! What 
he had attained for himself he believed attainable by all and to 
promote this became his great, earnest, sole endeavor. That 
writes his name on the scroll of the prophets, holy as any of them. 
Yes, it makes him more than a prophet. He bursts the shell of 
the narrow conception of a prophet as one who merely and me- 
chanically predicts a future event or the appearance of a person 
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aud by so doing ekes out and props up some automatic eccle- 
siastical or theological system. 

Virgil was consciously or unconsciously “feeling after” the 
God who was not far from him at any time, whom he recognized 
as the author and sustainer of his being. Such quest of God 
is the true and ultimate objective of all serious souls. The poet 
adopted two methods. First: the medium of Nature. He 
describes this search in the Song of Silenus in the Sixth Eclogue. 
It may be paraphrased in some such way as follows. The seeds 
of worlds that are to be are split off from the sun or other heav- 
culy planet. These fragments come whirling into shape, land, 
air and sea, all combined with liquid fire. The world’s thin 
sphere at length grows convex and concrete, the ground hardens 
and things take shape and form by degrees, and at length the 
world is astonished by the brilliant light of the novel sun, while 
from the clouds moving higher fall showers of rain, and fruits 
begin their new growth, and animals, few at first, o’er mountains 
roved of which all ignorant they were. This is the cosmogony of 
Virgil of which neither Moses nor the most advanced scientist of 
to-day need be ashamed. But Virgil after all found this medium 
for the quest of God a blind alley, a cul de sac. The seeker was 
crushed by the magnitudes about him. He found Power, true, 
Infinite Power, but impersonal and unmoral. That is where 
Lueretius’ system landed and left him. His conclusion was, 
“The universe has by no means been fashioned for us by divine 
wisdom—with so deep a flaw it stands endowed.” That is where 
the trek of the modern agnostic scientist lands and leaves him. 
Virgil was too spiritual a soul to persist in that method. He 
sensed its futility. He forsook it. The other way to find God 
is the medium of man’s own self. Virgil distinctly announces 
his exchange of the one method for the other. He seeks intimate 
intercourse with the lowly, but reverend and thoughtful folk of 
his own loved birthplace. He finds in them certain mental and 
moral qualities. From this relatively low plane passage is 
easy and natural to the higher plane of the invisible and 
spiritual where at length he finds One possessing a moral and 
spiritual nature true, but possessing it in an infinite degree. 
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This is in a way the reversal of the modern doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. By this process Virgil found God, a Person, possessing 
the moral attributes and spiritual nature of man, only these in 
an infinite degree and in a perfection absolute. 

But a paradox appears at this point. The Theist is still a 
Polytheist. He still talks of gods many and lords many. Thi- 
can be accounted for in several ways, only one of which is here 
mentioned. Perhaps Virgil had not entirely emerged from th: 
slough of the religion of his childhood. The marvel is that he 
got as far out as he did. If such a spirit is brought under the icy 
clutch of the dialectitian it is easily spoiled. The fragrance, 
color and form of the flower disappear in the process of analysis. 
The flower is worth keeping even if its preservation involves a 
degree of contradiction. In spite of the fact that his educated 
contemporaries mocked at the Divine and supernatural he kept 
his faith. The olden forms were in decay and ready to vanish 
like the moth-eaten tabernacle of the Wilderness. In spite of his 
knowledge of this Virgil would not release his hold on them, 
though all the while a vision was forming, however glimmering, 
of the temple of Theism, solid and golden, which was to replace 
the frail curtain-shrine of Polytheism. It has been admirably 
said his modesty and reverence, love of antiquity and scenes of 
childhood, his imaginative sympathy would not let him treat old 
faiths rudely. At such periods of transition there are always 
some select spirits whose inner religious life lives on by its own 
strength, fed from unconscious sources. Such impart nourish- 
ment to the old faith. It is just the very beauty of such spirits 
that all the irrefragable arguments of logicians cannot drive them 
out of their essential faith in the supernatural. It was impos- 
sible for Virgil under the existing conditions to produce a con- 
sistent picture. The elements were too discordant. But when 
these inconsistent, irreconcilable elements once passed through 
Virgil’s mind, one spirit pervades them all. In the final analysis 
this moral harmony is more to be desired than a bare intellectual 
harmony which does not wear the silvery robes of faith and love. 
“Taking then all these qualities of Visgil. together, his purity, 
unworldliness, tenderness toward.the weak. and ‘down-irodden, 
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his weariness of the state of things he saw about him, his lofty 
ideal, his longing for a higher life than this daily one, we may 
say that in him the ancient civilization reached its moral cul- 
mination. When that civilization could produce such a spirit 
and not be able to satisfy it, had not the fullness of time come ? 
He was a spirit prepared and waiting, though he knew it not, for 
some better thing to be revealed.” 

As a prophet in the sense of a foreteller of precise events, 
Virgil is so conspicuous a failure as to take on the element of 
humor. If the Fourth Eclogue was a prediction of the birth of 
a son to Augustus, who should achieve great and beneficent re- 
sults for the whole world, it failed, for the son turned out to be 
a daughter, and she instead of being a benefactress was in fact a 
very Jezebel, and, like the Hebrew queen, suffered a tragic death. 
If, on the other hand, the god-like babe was to be heir to Pollio, 


Virgil’s patron, as some infer from the appearance of the consul’s 
name in the Eclogue, then in fact the scrawny infant died on the 
ninth day of his short life, bearing the evil omen of not having 
onee smiled on his mother. But if in opposition to these petty 


matters Virgil is esteemed a prophet not in the sense of a pre- 
dieter, but of an advocate, holding a brief for better days, and 
arguing, pleading and exhorting for the human exertion which in 
cooperation with the Divine would bring them to pass, then Virgil 
is a prophet ranking with Amos, Micah and Malachi. 

Space fails to elaborate phases of Virgil’s prophetic function, 
but they may be here suggested in closing: 

(1) Virgil is the Prophet of Domesticity, the Family Life, 
the Social Conditions, their nature and their obligation. He 
emphasizes the sanctity of the family in a period and a place 
when and where it had no sanctity. He showed it essential to 
the welfare of the state as well as for the happiness of the indi- 
vidual. It is all portrayed in that striking picture of A®neas’ 
flight from burning Troy. He carries the wasted frame of his 
aged father upon his shoulders, saying, “This back is ready and 
the burden is light.” His son Iulus “twines his hand in his” and 
“follows with unequal step.” The wife and mother, Creiisa, acts 
well her part and says nobly, “If this day’s work bid thee thrust 
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a sword, defend thy hearthstone first. Who else shall guard thy 
babe Iulus and thy reverend sire, or me thy wife?” While saying 
this she carries in her bosom the penates, those emblems of reli- 
gion which bound the family together. Love—paternal, filial, 
conjugal, maternal, all are there. Was there ever a period in 
American history when the voice of the Prophet of the Family 
needed more to be heard ? 

(2) Virgil is the Prophet of Patriotism. His hero is on 
the quest of a refuge for his exiled fellow-countrymen. He is 
called of God as Abraham was two thousand years before to find 
a country he knew not where and to found an imperial city which 
should rule the world. Nothing can deflect him from that path. 
Eneas has been criticized for his unchivalresque forsaking of 
Dido. But though he faltered he did not fail in that supreme 
test—the love of woman. How near of kin patriotism is to piety 
also is shown in A‘neas’ course. It was God who had called him 
to find an asylum for his expatriated fellow-Trojans and build 
them a city. Virgil is the Thomas Jefferson of Italy, only his 
“Declaration of Independence” is in the form of a poem, and 
appropriately so, in that land of verse. The neid is the hand- 
book of patriotism. It is sold at the railway newsstands of Italy 
to-day. As Verdi’s peasants sing his airs as they follow the plow 
in Pousseto, so Italians of all ranks read the AZneid. neas’ 
whole loyal soul expresses itself in his ery at the burning ships: 
“If I have done wrong slay me but save my people!” That re- 
minds one of Moses’ self-effacing patriotic intercessory prayer 
in behalf of sinning Israel. 

(3) Virgil is the Prophet of Peace. Again his hero A®neas 
is the target of criticism. He is not a good soldier. He fights in 
laggard fashion, never with the abandon and enthusiasm of 
Homer’s soldiers. But just at that the supreme art of Virgil is 
apparent. The poet makes his warrior in his own person a pro- 
test against all war. A small current incident affords an illus- 
tration. A certain young Jewish artist, an exile from Russia, 
has completed a model for the memorial to the soldiers of a cer- 
tain State in the World War. It has been rejected. The Gover- 
nor says it is not a martial motif at all. That in fact it is pacifist. 
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So anyone would think who looks at it. It represents a woman 
gazing down with infinite grief at her dead sons lying at her feet. 
Where is the glamour and glory in that? The sculptress herself 
says there is none. That is the way war looks to her and she 
cannot bring herself to represent it in any other way. Virgil’s 
motif is also that of the pacifist, though his shade must pardon 
the use of so odious a word. He personifies the hatefulness of war 
in the person of the Fury who cries, “I am the greatest of the 
Furies. War and death are in my hand. I am Alectis, daughter 
of Night, who loves anger, war, and treachery!” Virgil himself 
longs for the day when it may be said: 

Then battles o’er the world shall cease, 

Harsh times shall mellow into peace. 

Then Vesta, Faith, Quirinus joined 

With brother Remus rule mankind. 


Grim iron bolt and massy bar 
Shall close the dreadful gate of war. 


How infinite would be his joy at that most wonderful treaty of 
peace in the world’s history just signed at his own beautiful 
Locarno! 

(4) He is the Prophet of the Moral Use of Suffering. The 
mystery of the sorrowfulness of the natural world has confronted 
and confused every thoughtful soul. Under the color, fragrance, 
melody and succulence of nature there is a seamy and sour side, 
cruel, murderous, poisonous, of destruction and decay. At times 
the beauty and joyousness of nature seems a veneer of that which 
is ugly and melancholic. All have felt the paradox of it, have 
revolted against it and found it a way that leads to misanthropy 
and unbelief. The highly sensitive nature of Virgil felt this 
with uncommon keenness. He knew from experience the fleeting- 
ness and insufficiency of earthly life. He cried pathetically, 
“Poor mortals that we are, our brightest days are ever first to 
fly.” He found the cross at the heart of everything in life. As 
he said of another: “He was stretching out his hands with longing 
desire for the further shore.” But with it all he was no pessimist. 
He heroically bent his whole spirit to the task of solving the prob- 
lem of the rough environment of life. He came to a conclusion 
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eminently satisfactory and one that furnishes a modus vivendi, 
a working basis for all. He found the world as constituted no! 
the work of a capricious and unkind deity, as Lueretius did. 
On the contrary, he concluded that it was the plan of a wise ani 
beneficent Father. And he said calmly and sententiously, “What- 
ever may befall, every misfortune must be overcome by endur 
ing it.” 

(5) Virgil is the Prophet of Immortality. Near his tom) 
is the celebrated tunnel Grotta di Posilipo. Tradition says Vir- 
gil made it by magic. Faustus describes in the lines, 


The way he cut an English mile in length 
Through a rock of stone, in one night’s space. 


When King Robert of Naples took Petrarch to this tunnel and 
asked him what he thought about the tradition he answered, “I 
know well Virgil was a poet and not a magician because I see 
the marks of the iron tool used in its excavation.” But Virgil 
did cut a way for himself and us through the flinty obstruction 
that lies across the path of every son of Adam. He did it, how- 
ever, not by magic but by faith. He sends his hero into the under- 
world without a question but what he- would find and recognize 
his friends, and they still possessing all their powers of intel- 
lection and all their emotions just as they had them in mortal 
life. To Virgil the spirit of man was no breath to be exhaled 
upon the vacant air, diffused and lost forever, but a rational soul 
clothed with a body that “does not cast a shadow” true, but one 
so like the former body as to be called the same body and easily 
recognizable. To those whose friends have died and who them- 
selves are dying Virgil draws near as a Prophet of God to affirm 
Life and Immortality. 

But when the last word is spoken, to praise Maro is to gild 
the sun. 
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ON CHRISTIAN CRITICS OF ISLAM 


Jacos Davin TownsEND 
Algiers, North Africa 


CHRISTIANITY, in spreading from land to land, from clime 
to clime, has always regarded any opposing element as a menace 
to the peace and happiness, not only of its own constituency, but of 
the world at large. And while criticizing the violence and ruse of 
other religious groups, it has always been able to justify in itself 
any and all means of propaganda. It has long been the custom, 
too, for adherents of Christianity to inquire zealously into the 
inmost nature of other religious systems, searching with micro- 
scopie care their diseases, their defects, their deficiencies. In 
short, the Christian world has been increasingly ardent in its 
denunciation of the vices of the non-Christian peoples while grow- 
ing blinder and blinder to its own shortcomings—or, to put it in 
another way, more zealous in combating outside ills than in pre- 
serving within itself a spirit akin to that of its founder, Christen- 
dom has long looked upon itself as possessing all the virtues, and 
as having been providentially selected to subdue and dominate, 
at the price of no matter what suffering, ali peoples who do not 
prostrate themselves before the cross. And any individual Chris- 
tian who has had the courage to call attention to the inherent 
defects in the practice of his own religion has been looked upon 
with extreme disfavor. 

The evils proceeding from this system of constant inimical 
criticism and one-sided education can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The tendency has been for Christendom, sure of divine approba- 
tion, and smug in its own sanctity, to grow fat, egotistic, cruel and 
intolerant, all the while attributing (let me repeat this) these 
disagreeable characteristics to the various non-Christian peoples. 
This is in sorry contrast to the precepts of gentleness and humility 
as laid down in the Book that it, Christendom, professes to be 
following. 

If Christendom to-day sincerely believes itself to be all that 
it claims, it is because it has been taught to compare its own 
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virtues with defect, that is, the ugliest and worst in other religions, 
and has consistently made the graver error of comparing its 
teachings with their practices. All such comparisons are essen- 
tially unfair; for Christianity has never been a living expression 
of the exalted doctrine of Christ. And religious writers who per- 
sist still in this error are doing nothing more or less than throwing 
an agreeable dust into the eyes of their readers, which is likely— 
if not caleulated—to prevent them from ever glimpsing the truth. 

Probably no religious system has been more closely analyzed 
or bitterly criticized than has Mohammedanism. Every year 
brings out a fresh crop of books on Islam; its vices, its failures, 
its dangers; and scarcely a religious periodical appears that does 
not have its article upon some phase of this question. Many of 
these well-intentioned authors, though savant Islamophobes or 
learned Arabisants, have never lived in a Moslem land. They 
have developed their particular thesis in the silence of a library, 
coldly, logically, from a comparative study of the New Testament 
and the Koran and Koranic commentaries. Now, it is incontest- 
able that the Koran suffers by comparison with the New Testa- 
ment, and the greatest of Koranie apologists is spiritually puny 
by the side of Saint Augustine. But the writers above referred 
to have not through warm, personal contact with a Moslem people 
drawn in intuitively a sense of their strength, their weakness, 
their needs, their virtues. They appear, too, to have neglected 
to give sufficient consideration to one great truth—that is, that 
the peoples of the world are much more deeply influenced by 
climatic conditions than by religious teaching. 

In common with the more learned writers and travelers, the 
casual tourist is eloquent in his description of the rags, filth, dis- 
ease, and vermin that he sees everywhere in Moslem countries. 
But—and this is an important point—the impressions of the ma- 
jority, if not all, of these have been gained from visits more or 
less protracted to cities or towns long under the control or pro- 
tectorate of some European (Christian) power, and where, I hold, 
it is well nigh impossible to determine which vice is due to Mos- 
lem and which to Christian influence, but where, certainly, Chris- 
tian (sic) civilization has not as yet appreciably transformed for 
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the better the social life. In enumerating the favors bestowed 
upon heathen lands, our worthy Christian writers either inten- 
tionally or accidentally omit such as tuberculosis and the whole- 
sale use of alcohol. They continue to choke over the poor little 
gnat of female veiling while swallowing placidly the camel com- 
posed of some graver imported evils. 

It would be blindly foolish to affirm that before the French 
conquest, life in Algeria was Elysian. Even then these peo- 
ples had miseries enough. Man will always create for himself 
a monstrous baggage of unhappiness, will always cherish his 
individual envies, vanities, and jealousies. Crops, too, in those 
far off golden days failed, and there was famine: there were fre- 
quent wars and never ending feuds. It is true that in Algeria, 
for instance, the Occidental has made the desert to blossom as the 
rose by means of artesian wells and dams which have been sunk 
or constructed to benefit whole communities; and so an increasing 
number of oases have been created, thus reclaiming vast tracts 
of the Sahara. But—and I wish to emphasize this point—then 
the North African Mohammedan was free, and there is no bless- 
ing under the sun comparable to that of liberty. Can the 
introduction into this land of the better things in Christian civil- 
ization, irrigation, schools, hospitals, good roads, and of the more 
doubtful benefits, railroads, electricity, automobiles, compensate 
for the loss of this blessing ? 

We are often enough told that the taking over of pagan and 
primitive lands by more highly civilized nations is an economic 
necessity. It is argued that it would be a fatal error, the world’s 
population increasing as it does, to permit through sentimentality 
great areas of the earth’s surface to remain unfruitful. This is 
a pretty lie, invented to justify the crimes of the mighty. Alas, 
that it should be Christian! It is an agreeable way of saying that 
might makes right. For who, indeed, is to determine when a land 
ceases to be open to colonization, or whether a people is civilized 
or not? Would Moslems, granted that this reasoning be true, and 
were they in the majority, be judged to be acting in accordance 
with this law of economic necessity, if they invaded and annexed 
France, Italy, or our own United States of America? Or is the 
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right to kill, expatriate, and exploit dissenting races the unique 
possession of Christendom? This is a nice question. 

I find, after a careful study of a great number of anti-Islamic 
books and articles, that they are unanimous in claiming—for 
example—that the peace of the world will not be secure so long 
as there remain in it any considerable number of Mohammedans. 
Alas! that there should still be minds so naive as to believe 
that any massacre, war or political disturbance flaming up in the 
Near East should be attributed to Islam’s unholy desire to triumph 
over Christianity! This hypothesis—that Islam is the world’s 
worst enemy to peace—is supported by frequent quotations from 
the Koran, which does openly sanction war as a means of propa- 
ganda. But it is certainly not supported by experience, for the 
northern Christian races have shown themselves to be quite as 
aggressive and dominating as any of the Oriental peoples—and 
notwithstanding their professing to follow the most Godlike of 
leaders. There is no doubt that Moslem agitators do preach the 
“Holy War” and no doubt as to the Koranic teaching on this point. 
“Kill the idolaters wherever you may find them and lie in wait for 
them in every place of observation.”' There is no doubt, either, 
that the New Testament insists as emphatically upon a contrary 
teaching, that of non-resistance to violence. “Love your enemies 
and pray for them that persecute you. . . . If you love them that 
love you, what reward have you? Do not even the publicans the 
same?”’? Now, anti-Islamic writers generally base their conten- 
tions on this disparity in the two systems; which, as we have said 
before, is unfair, since neither religion practices what its founder 
taught, Christianity having early discarded the doctrine of non- 
resistance, Mohammedanism having grown with the years passive 
and tolerant. 

Islam has waged no great war, made no important conquest 
since those of Hindustan by Baber in 1526, and of Southern 
Europe by Suleiman the Magnificent in 1541, while the wars and 
invasions of Christendom in these last four hundred years have 
been numerous and terrible. One critic of Islam gives as a nat- 
ural reason for this protracted period of peace that ninety per 


1 Koran: V. 75. 
2? Matthew 5. 44. 
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cent of the territory occupied by Islam is at the present time under 
Christian over-lordship. Charming candor! No more serious ar- 
raignment of the practices of Christendom could be imagined 
than this. For—let us be perfectly frank with each other—we 
know by what methods Christianity has acquired this ninety per 
cent. Not by prayer, surely, or by loving precept and high exam- 
ple. In this conquest, for every Raymond Lull, every Frére 
Berard, there have gone forth a million soldiers lusting for the 
blood of the Infidel. For every Francis of Assisi, who would 
“show himself humbly submissive to every creature for the love 
of God, and so attest to his being a follower of Christ,” there have 
gone into Moslem lands ten thousand merchants and speculators 
avid to lay hands on the heaped-up treasures there to be found. 

Since the Crusades, Occidental potentates have made of 
the Christian faith a flimsy pretext for extending their bound- 
aries southward and eastward. But let us suppose, for an instant, 
that the real aim of Christian England in going into India, Egypt, 
and Palestine, of Christian Franee in going into Algeria, Morocco, 
and Syria, of Christian Germany in allying herself with Turkey 
during the great war, was to carry to these various Mohammedan 
countries the spiritual beauties of the Christian faith. This is 
precisely the manner in which the Christian masses have always 
been taught to regard any invasion of Moslem territory. And 
this is precisely what the Protestant missionary forces would 
have us believe when they speak of victorious Christian nations 
as “being divinely led,” or as presenting “providential openings 
for missionary enterprise.” 

Here, then, we are face to face with an ugly truth, which is, 
that for centuries Christendom has not only tolerated but sanc- 


tioned war, with its fire, rapine and slaughter, as a means of propa- 
gating the gospel of Jesus. Clovis in the fifth century rallied his 
savage soldiers around a cross, and still, in our day, and but five 
short years ago, priests and pastors enough in every Christian 
land directly interested in the outcome of the world war, were call- 
ing on their valiant youth to “smite the enemy in the name of 
God !” 


But, honestly, the real motive for the numerous invasions of 
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Moslem territory—though the Christian religion must ever wear 
the stain—has not been Christianity seeking to spread itself, but 
rather Occidental industrialism seeking to enrich itself. This 
has been made especially clear since the great meeting at Ver- 
sailles. We who have not been blind have seen a Christian Great 
Britain introducing an inflamed Greek army into the heart of 
Turkey, have seen a Christian France arming the Armenians 
against the same Mohammedan power, both hoping to so accom- 
plish the final destruction of a long troublesome political rival 
in the East.* Unfortunate the weak country that obstructs the 
highway by which any of the great European powers must com- 
municate with her colonies! And the resulting Greek and 
Armenian massacres were, as a matter of course, attributed to 
Moslem fanaticism. 

It is not strange that Christian missions should be ineffectual! 
in Turkey, that “they have nothing to show for one hundred years’ 
effort.”* The Moslems there as elsewhere have tasted of the par- 
ticular brand of truth which Christendom has to offer them, and 
have found it bitter. For Christianity is in their eyes—as indeed 
Islam is in ours—‘more than a creed—it is a complete social 
system.” And they have little desire to make an intimate aequain- 
tance with our creed who have felt the heel and the lash of our 
social system. Small wonder that Christian travelers should be 
so little secure in some of the Moslem lands. An English soldier 
in Algeria, writing nearly a hundred years ago, not intending to 
criticize his co-religionists, said, “The martial character of the 
Christians, however, caused their total exclusion from Mohamme- 
dan North Africa.”’ An elderly French gentleman, who had 
when young traveled extensively in Morocco, recently remarked 
to me: “I was pained to notice when in Morocco last year that it 
is not now safe for a European to travel in the mountains without 
an escort, whereas before the conquest I used to go about there as 
freely and as fearlessly as in my own land.” 

Much is made of Islam’s cruel intolerance of other religions. 
One Christian writer says: “Underneath all Oriental courtesy 

* Turkey br hy. East, Atlantic eamiy ou for Coe. 
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. lies deep seated a tremendous recoil from the Christian reli- 
gion.”® And another: “He (Mohammed) became hard and cruel 
to the Jews, and from Jews and Christians alike he demanded 
submission to his authority, since it had proved impossible to make 
them recognize his divine mission.” Might not these lines be 
interpreted to describe as fittingly the Christian attitude toward 
non-Christians / 

Can we Christians claim to have shown a more kindly spirit 
toward the Infidel than have the Moslems—we who carried the 
torch into Jerusalem, Constantinople, Cairo, Algiers and Con- 
stantine? Was not that Christian missionary well acquainted with 
our shameful spirit of intolerance who wrote, “If the American 
Board could start a program of ‘wiping the Turk off the map,’ 
would be a popular movement”? Can we, indeed, claim to have 
ever been other than hard and cruel toward our own dissenters, 
we who tortured our Huses, our Savonarolas, our Etienne Dolets ? 
We who invented the Inquisition? who during two hundred years 
sent up to heaven, as a constant offering, the acrid odor of roasted 
human flesh ¢ 

Islam more warlike than Christendom? If Islam has had 
its Timurs, its Suleimans, its Abd el Kaders, its Sidi Okbars, 
Christendom has had its Robert Clives, its Gordon Pashas, its 
Kitcheners, its Danremonts, its Lemorciéres—and these latter in 
modern times. Now why, indeed, should a Moslem who violates 
a city be less heroic than a Christian who subjugates a nation ¢ 
Can it be, we ask again, that none other than Christians may 
honorably enslave and slaughter? We are puzzled. And finally, 
why should Christendom—if it so love peace—have been unique 
in inventing and perfecting war engines, imagining satanic gases 
and fires, while Islam would still have remained (for all its blood- 
thirstiness) content with its primitive methods and weapons ¢ 

There can be but one reply. It is not Islam which to-day 
menaces the world’s peace. She may be ever so covertly, as our 
writers hint, fomenting revolutions, planning campaigns, dream- 
ing dreams of universal conquest. She may not have forgotten 
the admonitions of her Holy Book, may still be filled with hatred 


* Christian Leng Mohammedan, George Herrick. 
* Earnest W. Riggs, in the Report of the Foreign Missions Conference for 1923. 
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for Christendom. But we are not sure of this; we are generally 
ignorant of her plans. But it is certain that, were Islam in such 
a ferment as is the Christian world at present, we should have 
every reason to fear her. For we do know that there is a spirit 
of jealousy and national vain-glory abroad in Christendom which, 
if not checked, will end in destroying Occidental civilization with 
all its dearly bought treasures and beauties. It is Christendom 
which Christendom has to fear, and not Islam! 

And when we read such passages as the following: “Our 
hope is that the Christian powers will manage so justly and pru- 
dently . . . that with the passing of the years Mohammedans 
will be leavened with the rational aversion to war which is coming 
to manifestation among thoughtful Christians,” we can but cry 
out: “Oh irony; Oh beautiful irony!” 

I have heard visitors from Christian lands express pity for 
the Moslem girls and women whom, here in North Africa, they 
have seen carrying heavy water-jars up from the spring—while 
those same pious folk will at home watch without interest or sym- 
pathy long, drab files of girls wearily entering the black maw of 
a knitting-mill or a cotton factory. I have gone up to Berber 
villages at sunset. I have passed by the road-side a shepherd-boy, 
ragged, brown, beautiful, piping on a reed flute and watching a 
few goats and sheep. I have seen, over on the slope, crimson 
against the yellow earth, a girl stooping to glean the grains let 
drop by the reapers. I have seen, down in the valley, a slow 
stately line of brightly dressed women coming from the well, their 
voices filling the air with a shrill melody. At the entrance to the 
village, I have come up to the laborers returning from the fields— 
going tiredly homeward, just men like ourselves. I have seen the 
weaver in her little court, sitting before her clumsy loom, struck 
by the last orange ray of the setting sun, creating unaided a rug 
or a garment which will be a thing of beauty. 

And I have said, puzzled by what I have read and seen: 
Cruelty, immorality! Surely the Berber woman who steals off 
at night to give herself up to the caresses of her passionate, black- 
eyed shepherd, is not more immoral than the over-wrought, hys- 
terical mill-worker, who, after a monotonous day among noisy 
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steel monsters, relaxes herself in the suggestive, sensuous, teasing 
contortions of a tango. Surely the warlike tribe which descends 
(but for European constraint) upon an offending village, mas- 
sacring the men, and carrying off the women, is not more im- 
moral than the Christian potentate who displaces a town, driving 
its wretched inhabitants into the hills, in order to make room for 
settlers of his own religion. Surely the Mohammedan who, in a 
fair fight, stabs a rival is not more cruel than the highly respected 
Christian citizen who makes a fortune by adulterating the foods 
that he manufactures or sells, his ice-cream, his chocolate, his milk. 
We say immoral? Let the Christian nation that is without defect 
or vice throw first a stone. 





A RONDEL OF REGRET 
“There is a time when poets will grow dull.”—Pope. 


There is a time when poets will grow dull, 
And all the fires within their souls burn low; 

It matters nothing that they dream and mull,— 
The ashen embers still refuse to glow. 


In spite of days when ail the winds that blow 
Bear on their wings rich thoughts from which to cull, 
There is a time when poets will grow dull, 

And all the fires within their souls burn low. 


Condemn not here and there an empty hull, 
Nor blast with scorn the measure halt and slow; 
Time’s hoary law we cannot now annul,— 
All down the weary years it has been so: 
There is a time when poets will grow dull, 
And all the fires within their souls burn low. 
Henry CiLay HALL. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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REVISE THE PSALTER 


Samvuext W. Marsie 
Denver, Col. 


THe pronouncement of world peace adopted by the General 
Conference last year has set many minds questioning the value of 
the Psalter as at present included in the Methodist Hymnal. In 
their proper and rightful place in the Bible the Psalms are of 
incalculable value. But it is more than difficult to see just how, 
in its present form, the Psalter can help “to create the will to 
peace.” For the Jehovah of the Psalms is emphatically a war 
God. And were a scriptural justification of militarism studiously 
sought, we are somewhat at loss to see how it could be better 
achieved than by the responsivve readings as they now appear. 

Lack of space forbids many citations from the Psalter. But 
what conception of the Fatherhood of God is to be gained from 
the following: 

“Say unto God how terrible are thy works! 
Through the greatness of thy power shall thine 
enemies submit themselves unto thee... . 


Come and see the works of God. 
He is terrible in his doing toward the children of men.” 


Assuredly this is the glorification of force, the exaltation of 
“the mailed fist.” Yet this quotation is offered us twice, once on 
the 26th Sunday Morning and again on the 36th, and the same 
thought appears in no less than twelve other places. How shall 
we hope to discredit war when, in the exercise of Divine worship, 
the people read aloud together such passages as these: 

“He teacheth my hands to war 


So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass.” 
(15th Sunday Morning.) 


“Blessed is the Lord my strength, 
Which teacheth my hands to war 

And my fingers to fight.... 

Who subdueth my people under me.... 
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Stretch forth thy hand from above; 

Rescue me, and deliver me out of great waters, 

Out of the hand of aliens 

Whose mouth speaketh vanity 

And whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood.” 
(48th Sunday Evening.) 


Since the church has accepted the task of promoting the cause 
of universal peace and the brotherhood of man, is it fitting to 
emphasize the “falsehood” and “vanity” of “aliens”? What 
“aliens” can the Father of all men know ? 

As to the shedding of blood, or the slaughter of human beings, 
the Psalter distinctly teaches that God regards it rather lightly. 
In fact he indulges in it himself on occasions, for, 


“Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that hath he done... 
Who smote the firstborn of Egypt, 
Both of man and beast... . 
Who smote many nations 
And slew mighty kings, 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
And Og the king of Bashan, 
And all the kingdoms of Canaan, 
And gave their land for a heritage, 
A heritage unto Israel, his people.” 
(47th Sunday Morning.) 


The same thought is repeated in the readings for the 6th Sunday 
morning and for the 40th Sunday evening. 
As the Psalter presents him, God is endowed with a spirit of 


vengeance. According to these selections, revenge is not at all 
inconsistent with his Divine nature. Rather, it is one of his 


dominant characteristics, for, 


“A fire goeth before him, 
And burneth up his enemies round about.” 
(35th Sunday Evening.) 


“O Lord God to whom vengeance belongeth, 
Thou God to whom vengeance belongeth, show thyself.... 
And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
And shall cut them off in their own wickedness; 
The Lord our God shall cut them off.” 
(36th Sunday Morning.) 
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Quite evidently God is ready to exchange “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” for we read: 
“With the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful, 
With the upright thou wilt show thyself upright, 
With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, 
And with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward.” 
(15th Sunday Morning.) 


It would seem, however, that at times God’s zeal in taking 
revenge lags, whereupon the psalmist performs the service of re- 
calling to God’s mind various unpunished offenses of the enemy, 
and thus arouses him to action: 


“Arise, O God, plead thine own cause! 
Remember how the foolish man reproacheth thee all the day. 
Forget not the voice of thine adversaries, 
The tumult of those that rise up against thee continually.” 
(49th Sunday Evening.) 


“Let God arise. Let his enemies be scattered: 

Let them also that hate him flee before him. 

As smoke is driven away, so drive them away; 

As wax melteth before the fire, 

So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. ... 

O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places.” 
(27th Sunday Morning.) 


There is apparently no choice but to believe that God loses 
his temper like an angry man, and that his outbursts of fury are 
terrible. Among many presentations of this idea, particularly 
on the 12th, 23rd, 25th, 27th, and 28th Sundays, a fair example 
is this selection from the 6th Sunday evening: 


“Serve the Lord with fear 

And rejoice with trembling, 

Kiss the Son lest he be angry, 

And ye perish from the way 

When his wrath is kindled but a little . 

Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 


Less acceptable still is the cognizance the Psalter takes of 
“enemies.” Readings are provided for 53 Sundays. On 31 of 
these 53 Sundays we are reminded of “enemies”; we pray for 
their confusion, exult over their downfall, and unfailingly glorify 
the anger of God. Some of these readings are offered twice, as 
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for instance the selection for the third Sunday evening, which 
is offered again for the forty-seventh evening. On four additional 
Sundays we avoid the word “enemies,” but we invoke the 
Almighty’s wrath upon our “adversaries,” or similar words. 


The followers of Christ should pray for their enemies. But 
prayers such as these—are these what Jesus had in mind when he 


commanded, “Pray for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you” ¢ 
During the entire year we have readings for a total of eigh- 
teen Sundays which breathe worship, adoration, peace and love. 
The rest of the year we extol a God of brutality, anger, revenge 
and war. Yet the General Conference declares in its pronounce- 
ment on world peace: “We recommend that a prayer for peace 
be prepared and used at every communion service. Through its 
educational program, our church must do its full share to mold 
ihe present youth of all races into a peace-loving generation. We 
shall launch an aggressive campaign to teach the nature, causes, 
and consequences of war. The glorification of war must end.” 
The worst offense of the Psalter is in its presentation of God, 
not as the loving Father of all mankind as Christ revealed him 
to be, but as a tribal god whose interests are identical with the 
interests of the tribe. Naturally, to such a god, all people are 
“aliens” except those of his own tribe. Turn to the reading for 
the 20th Sunday Morning. Is there any reasonable way to inter- 
pret this passage except as the words of a tribal chieftain calling 
upon his tutelary god to assist in executing upon the enemy a 
bloody and horrible revenge ? 
“Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me. 
Fight thou against them that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler 
And stand up for my help. 
Draw out also the spear and stop the way against them 
that persecute me.... 
Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully rejoice 
over me. 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me with- 
out a cause.... 


Stir up thyself, and awake to my judgment, 
Even unto my cause, my God and my Lord.” 
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We are moved to inquire, when are our enemies ever in the 
right? Is not their rejoicing over us always wrongful? The read- 
ing for the 50th Sunday evening is equally offensive, as are the 
following lines from the reading for the 23d Sunday evening: 


“Then shall mine enemies turn back in the day that I call; 
This I know, that God is for me.” 


Here we have it! “Gott mitt uns!” Yes, or, “Me unt Gott!” 
Here is the doctrine that has its modern counterpart in Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of the superman. How long will American Christians 
continue to read it responsively in their churches? Does this 
help “to create the will to peace” ¢ 

In the section designated “Readings for Special Days” we 
notice particularly the fifth reading, “The Nation.” This reading 
is probably oftener used than any other in the Psalter, since it is 
presumably appropriate for Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
and other regular and special patriotic occasions. Here, then, is 
a fine opportunity to present the peace ideal. In this reading the 
first response of the congregation is: 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


With all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
And with all thy might.” 


Why is this quotation taken from Deuteronomy 6. 4, instead of 
from Luke 10. 27? Why the significant omission of the words, 
“and thy neighbor as thyself’? Do not these omitted words 
present the very teaching Methodism, in its pronouncement on 
world peace, seeks to inculeate? Why is there not inserted here 
the sublime ideal of a warless world, found in Isaiah 2. 1 to 4, 
concluding: 

“. .. And he will judge between the nations 

And will decide concerning many peoples; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning hooks; 


Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more.” 


Is it possible to find a more appropriate place for this scripture, 
or a more appropriate scripture for this place ¢ 
The regular use of the Psalter virtually presents the public 
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reading of any other portion of the Old Testament. Would it not 
be well, therefore, to have the responsive readings present the 
most worthy devotional passages the Old Testament contains? 
And surely the church is not justified in passing over the con- 
ception of a universal Father of love as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, to set before the people each week the crude and primitive 
ideas of a tutelary Yaweh held by ancient Israel centuries before 
the coming of the Christ. 





MY MOTHER’S LOVE 


She bears, she nurtures, joys in me always, 

All else she gives, she gives her chastened own 
To wake my soul. Like beck’ning stars, alone 

The brightness of her eyes fills all my days, 

Their light for healing, and love’s warming grace. 
The open spaces I seek out, where rimmed, 
Uplifted mountains flash, with pride undimmed, 

The ev’ning’s glory, and the morning’s praise. 


Naught palls my mother’s love—Not hoary breath 
Of clouds, or waste of ocean's restless tide, 
Not vasty reaches that the stars divide, 
Or flight of grievous days, or night of death— 
She draws the shades aside, and heav’n shines through, 
As infinite her love, as God’s love too. 
A. L. KoeNeke. 
Pekin, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Tue League of Nations lacks the following nations to give it 
proper prestige: Bolshevik Russia, revolutionary Mexico, and— 
the United States! Perhaps the last one may decide, on further 
reflection, to change her company. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?’ was the plea of the first mur- 
derer. And a nation which refuses to share responsibility for the 
peace and safety of suffering and oppressed peoples is a criminal 
nation, whose punishment sleeps for a time but will awake in the 
future frenzy of the world. 

Some good men have been in the wrong churches: Channing 
was a Unitarian and Cardinal Newman a Romanist. Set a 
diamond in brass or pewter and it is a diamond still. People may 
be better or worse than their church or their creed. Methodist is 
a noble name, but it may be dishonored by an ignoble life. Church 
and creed ought to work out in character and deed. 

A pistrxcuisHep Universalist preacher once said that the 
task of the church was not to keep people out of hell but to get 
hell out of people. Which is doubtless very true, but such a 
flippant theology fails to explain what becomes of the folks who 
do not have the hell taken out of them. Jesus proclaims the peril 
not only of eternal punishment, but of “eternal sin.” 

Some frivolous folks sneer at Puritanism. But it is a noble 
word with a splendid history, and even the narrowest Puritanism 
is better than the filthy un-Puritanism of a hectic age which 
thinks sin a joke and righteousness a bore. Society is full of 
these moral slackers who side-step service and dodge duty. We 
need a revival of old-fashioned reverence for God and loyalty to 
his law. 

A peap church is more dangerous than a wicked world. Un- 
faithful professors do more harm to the Kingdom than blatant 
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infidels. Paralyzed prayer, frozen fervor—those are notes of 
spiritual tragedy. Mr. Moody once held a “Dissatisfaction Meet- 
ing” for pastors and churches in Chicago, in which they came to- 
gether not to criticize others but to confess their own faults; it 
turned into a very Pentecost. 

TERE is a constant peril in the perversion of symbols. The 
shadow is preferred to the substance. The preacher thinks his 
white tie makes him sacred and the Quaker imagines there is 
something holy about a shad-bellied coat. So folks come to wear 
crosses on their breasts and not in their souls, Baptism is no 
magic formula; without faith, it only turns a dry sinner into a 
wet sinner.. Even the Bible may be made a fetish of super- 
stition. It is not a goal, but a guidepost; not a constellation of 
stars, but a telescope revealing spiritual skies. “The letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life.” Not the outward garb of form, but 
the hidden wedding garment of the heart becomes the drapery of 
heaven, the white robes of those “washed in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

Inprvipvat and social salvation supplement each other. It 
is necessary and right to fight typhoid individually in the blood 
of a sick man; it is quite as important to fight it socially by purify- 
ing the public water and milk supply which are its chief cause. 
Prophylacties are as necessary as remedies. Jesus came to save 
not only lost souls, but all that is lost. 

Ir is perfectly proper for the church to put up a recreational 
program which will serve to antidote the corruption of commer- 
cialized amusement by making religion the center and inspiration 
of the play life of the community. But it involves possible perils. 
For a church to exhaust its energies in entertainments without 
saving souls is simply to waste good bait without catching 
the fish. 

Jesus describes evangelism as fishing for men. But he does 
not advise that we treat new converts as we do fresh fish, by putting 
them on ice. Spiritual conquests are conserved not by refrigera- 
tion but by a Kingdom climate in the church. A church where 
every member is an evangelist will be the true nourishing mother 
and teacher of new-born souls, 
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Lorp Baxrovr in his Theism and Thought, page 192, says: 
“According to materialism, neurons blindly make mind, while 
mind, thus unintelligently created, may and sometimes does inves- 
tigate neurons. Surely it is a very singular example of the 
division of iabor!” Those who read that able article by Frank W. 
Collier, “Materialism in Its Most Subtle Form,” in our July- 
August issue of this year will quite agree with Balfour that mechan- 
istic psychologists do apparently have that sort of mind which 
they claim to prove and possess—one that was “blindly” and “un- 
intelligently” formed by solely material methods, and which is 
(in their case at any rate), still blind and unintelligent! Do 
scientists who deny the existence of a genuine self-consciousness 
have any right to any opinions whatever? Was Professor Cattell 
entirely wrong when he declared that psychology lost its soul long 
ago and is now said to be losing its mind ? 

Mr. Bryan, in his undelivered speech at the Scopes trial, 
relates a pathetic story concerning George John Romanes, a dis- 
tinguished biologist. He says of Romanes that “like Darwin 
he was reared in the orthodox faith and like Darwin was led 
away from it by evolution.” But this eminent lawyer does not 
also state in his argument that Mr. Romanes after years of doubt 
came back to a very simple personal faith in Jesus Christ without 
abandoning his acceptance of the scientific theory of evolution. 
Moreover, it is worth while to know that Romanes was reconverted 
to the Christian faith by the spiritual influence and instruction of 
John Gulick, who was both a Christian missionary and a Dar- 
winian evolutionist! While it is by no means absolutely necessary 
for the minister of the gospel to accept any modern scientific 
doctrines, it seems quite valuable to have a few preachers who 
do accept them, in order that they may be qualified to save such 
drifting scientists not from their science but from their atheism. 
A minister with a modern mind is worth something in a modern 
age. 

Tuer: is much silly criticism of machinery in religious work ; 
but the church must be an organized church, an army and not a 
mob. Is it the engine or the steam that pulls the train? The 
steam, of course, but steam would be squandered power accomplish- 
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ing no results without an engine to apply it. Passion without 
program gets nowhere. 

Wuire doubtless a large majority of the population of 
Czecho-Slovakia are Romanists, the present government of that 
country is not willing to be dominated by the Vatican. July 6, 
the anniversary of the martyrdom of Jan Hus at Constance in a. p. 
1415, is being celebrated as a national féte. This is both interest- 
ing and inspiring to all Methodists whose primary slogan, the 
Witness of the Spirit, is gladly recognized as an inheritance from 
the Hussites. It was a spark from that fire that warmed the heart 
of John Wesley. The Emperor Sigismund at the Council of Con- 
stance, influenced by the Roman Church, violated his pledge of 
safety to Jan Hus. Worst of all, that assertion of temporal as 
well as spiritual power to an infallible church is not a dead dogma 
yet. It was affirmed in several clauses of the Syllabus and Encycli- 
cal of the Vatican Council in a. p. 1869. This is the reason why 
many tolerant Protestants, who would be glad to support for im- 
portant political offices highly able and moral Roman Catholic 
candidates frequently feel compelled to hesitate in making those 
noble gentlemen subject to possible ecclesiastical dictation, Let 
Rome become genuinely Catholic, that is, all-inclusive rather than 
exclusive, and Christendom will have achieved, if not organic 
unity, at least a firm spiritual fellowship. 

Bishop Cuartes Henry Brent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at the recent Universal Christian Conference, Stockholm, 
Sweden, closed an address with these words: 

“It is because I believe in the sanctity of the nation and the mag- 
nificence of patriotism; it is because I believe youth can best serve the 
nation and mankind by living for duty rather than by dying for it, that 
I reaffirm my belief that the Christian Church if it be so minded can, 


in the name of Christ, rule out war and rule in peace within a generation. 
I may be a fool, but if so I am God’s fool!” 


Bishop Edwin DuBose Mouzon, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in his recent lectures at Vanderbilt University, 
noticed elsewhere in this issue, declared: 

“War destroys civilization. War destroys the very foundations upon 


which civilization rests. Nothing destroys like war. What is war but 
utter and desolating waste of everything that man and God hold dear? 
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“Waste of Muscle, waste of Brain, 

Waste of Patience, waste of Pain, 

Waste of Manhood, waste of Health, 

Waste of Beauty, waste of Wealth, 

Waste of Blood, and waste of Tears, 

Waste of Youth’s most precious years, 

Waste of Ways the Saints have trod, 

Waste of Glory, waste of God,— 

War!” 

Will the world listen to such prophets as these? Certainly the 
church as a body must, after what has been called the Great War 
but was really a Wicked War, cease to allow such a purely moral 
and spiritual institution as this Church of Christ to be used as a 
military weapon. It stands for the erection of the kingdom of God, 
whose earliest slogan was “Peace on Earth.” The church is the 
Body of Christ and to allow it to be made the agent of any earthly 
nation as a helper in war is to “crucify the Son of God afresh 


and put him to an open shame.” 


THE NEW YEAR'S WISH 


Beloved, I pray that in all things thou mayest prosper and 
be in health, even as thy soul prospereth—3 John 2. 


Tue best wishes are prayers andthe noblest prayers are the 
most daring, as when we ask that our Father’s will shall be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, and for him to pardon, us as we forgive 
others. An immediate answer to either might astonish us. And, 
before we could make the prayer of the above text for another, we 
would need to be very sure of his desert, for it makes the condition 
of the soul the measure of bodily welfare. The inward health 
and wealth of the spiritual life is made a standard for the physical 
nature. 

May your body be as well off as your soul! If such a petition 
were answered for many of us, it would send us to the poorhouse 
or the hospital. Gaius, for whom John makes his wish, must have 
been a noble soul indeed, that the apostle could venture such a 
prayer. 

How many times at this season have we heard the words, “I 
wish you a Happy New Year’? The air has been full of the 
music of Christian courtesy. Yet the best wishes must go deeper 
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than for a happiness that ends in time. It must touch the nature 
and life that is eternal. While this wish of the Beloved Disciple 
is a prayer for temporal good, it bases itself deeply in the spirit- 
ual sphere. It is not wrong to pray for physical prosperity, 
either hygienic or economic, if we pray in the right way and put 
earthly blessings in their proper rank and relation to heavenly 
good. Health and wealth are good gifts of God. Lord Bacon said 
that prosperity was the blessing of the Old Testament and adver- 
sity of the New, but he was mistaken. One of Emerson’s ances- 
tors used to pray that his descendants might not be burdened with 
wealth, but there is no record that Ralph Waldo made that prayer 
for himself! Health and wealth are good things, if they are the 
outward investiture of spiritual health and wealth. 

1. A Twofold Blessing is needed for a Twofold Nature. There 
is an outer world, revealed by the senses, the realm of sights, 
sounds, scents and sweet flavors. But there is also another world 
whose door opens inwardly upon the consciousness, the kingdom 
of thought, feeling and purpose, of imagination, memory and hope, 
of faith and love. Every man has two lives, that which feeds upon 
the external universe and that real self that must be nourished 
from the gardens of God and refreshed by the streams that flow 
from the eternal throne. ‘Man is one world and hath another to 
attend him.” 

Unhappily there is often a warfare between these two king- 
doms. Made to perfectly reflect each other, sin has marred that 
creative harmony. For example, a good man may be an invalid. 
(May that not have been the case with Gaius’) His soul may be 
ill-lodged in a hovel not worthy of its noble inmate. Physically the 


good may suffer equally with the bad. Many a well-trained soul 


has been compelled to play the music of its life on an infirm and 
badly tuned instrument. The body, which should be a royal pal- 
ace for the soul, often becomes its prison house. And the good man 
may be poor in property. Even our Lord had not where to lay his 
head. On the other hand, the bad man sometimes can rejoice in 
his perfect health and abounding wealth. A starved, plague- 
stricken soul may dwell in a strong and beautiful body and be 
opulent with all the spoils of time. 
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2. Prosperity without Piety is a Peril. Wealth is actually a 
curse to a pauperized soul. As Ruskin puts it, wealth may be il//h. 
What is he worth? we ask of the rich man, when we should ask, 
What did it cost him? Prosperity may be a poverty of the spirit. 
Imagine a harp selling its strings to buy music; it parts with them 
one by one, beginning with the bass, and at last finds its whole 
power to make music is gone. Thus men barter soul-wealth for 
body-gain and pawn the jewels of their immortality for the treas- 
ures of time. 

Wealth has its perils. Its vices are vulgarity, ostentation, 
envy, ambition, self-conceit, brutality, callousness, and many more. 
Out on the prairie the wagons were sometimes compelled to stop 
because the wheels were locked and clogged with flowers. So may 
the chariots of the soul’s progress be halted by wealth. Periods of 
financial success are often accompanied with actual decline of 


manhood. 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?” 

This in great measure explains the fact that spiritual strength 
and opulence are sometimes won through the loss of fortune and 
vigor. Heaven is often built upon the ruins of this world. Still 
physical health is generally good for the soul. Many a serious 
error in morals and religion has started with the stomach and the 
liver. And a wretched poverty may help kill the thoughts of the 
head and the hopes of the heart. These perils work both ways. 

3. Piety gives Value to Prosperity. Soul-wealth is essential 
to body-wealth. 


“For of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For the soul is form and doth the body make.” 


The only real worth is in what we are and not in what we 
have. Who is the truly prosperous man? What do certain names 
stand for? Croesus, Midas (please substitute some living mil- 
lionaires) stand for dollars and money only. “Money talks!” 
says big business, but it adds no real value to any man’s opinion. 
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Shakespeare? He stands for the creative imagination, a mind 
thronging with world of imagery. Jesus? for love self-forgetting, 
for patience unwearying, for sacrifice unlimited, for holiness un- 
sullied. Was Jesus prosperous? He was no mere ascetic, despis- 
ing the good things of this life. He found joy in the festivals of 
fellowship and the beauty of the earth. Possessing nothing he 
owned all things. Which should we rather be of these varied types 
of life? 

All things get their worth from the soul. Please picture an 
idiot in perfect health, even beauty of physique, and endowed with 
boundless outward wealth, is he really rich? Only the artistic 
soul can actually own a picture, only educated minds genuinely 
use a library, only a holy soul gets worth out of living. Indeed, 
what the civilized man calls prosperity has only come into being 
at the command of the soul. There is an unseen spiritual factor in 
all real progress. Even Hume, that greatest of all skeptics, in 
his essay on “Refinement in the Arts,” preaches this gospel and 
asserts that a country without ethics could not make cloth. Health 
and wealth are accidents of existence; their substance is in the 
soul. We must be in order truly to do or to have. 

Inward health and wealth are a lasting possession. “The 
things that are not seen are eternal.” All things are passing by 
the soul. This world is but the scaffolding of the spiritual life. 
It must be torn away before the eternal mansions can stand in all 
their glory. When a rich man died, it was asked “What did he 
leave ¢” and the answer was, “All that he had.” Money varies in 
value in different countries, as the traveler soon learns. But 
spiritual riches keep their worth wherever carried through God's 
eternity. It is good at all the banks of God, everywhere in the 
universe. 

How can we make the most of prosperity? The really rich 
man carries his riches lightly. Whén a clean heart with clean 
hands has made clean money, God’s blessing comes with it and the 
good wishes of mankind follow it. Financial and phys.cal success 
is never so glorious as when it adorns character. Humility is most 
attractive in the purple of prosperity, modesty most sweet when 
it sits quietly at royal banquets, simplicity most divine when it 
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ean dwell unmarred in the halls of magnificence, and purity most 
lovely when its white robes gleam unsoiled in the palaces of power. 
When God sanctifies prosperity, these royal and beautiful souls 
are enabled to come sweeping through the strait gate of the 
needle’s eye. It is gloriously and graciously possible, though not 
common, to combine gold and goodness, greatness and godliness, 
genius and grace. Health of body and wealth of pocket can have 
a high value only when they become instruments with which a 
healthy and wealthy soul can bless the world. 

Is your soul prosperous and in health? So asks this mes- 
senger of the Great Physician. Let me feel your pulse, look at 
your tengue, ask about your appetite, take your temperature, 
measure your breath—not of the body but of the soul. Should not 
a preacher be a doctor / 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 


Let the preacher prescribe for you. You need fresh air from the 
heavenly climate, rich nourishment from the bread of life, that 
better potion which is penitence, amputation of malignant parts, 
exercise which is work for others, and above all the healing touch 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. It will end our deceitful consumption, 
creeping paralysis, heart disease, and antidote the poison of 
secret sin. 

Did any of us make money last year? Our income tax may 
be bigger, but are our souls richer? What have we to show as a 
result of our fifty visits to the house of God? 

Here is a parable: A certain woman had twins, one gay and 
lively, the other serious and reserved. She favored the former and 
pampered his every craving, until one day he died of surfeit. 
When in despair she turned to the other, he had perished of star- 
vation. Can you interpret that parable? 

Wish you a Happy New Year and a more blessed Eternity! 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Durine the present year, 1926, it is the purpose of the Mernopist 
Review to present in this department abstracts of sermons on Old Testa- 
ment characters. Wherever a New Testament text referring to them can 
be found, it will be made the basis of the exposition. Homiletic literature 
is quite rich in such material. Preeminent are six volumes by Alexander 
Whyte on Bible Characters. Charles H. Spurgeon also preached many 
sermons on these topics. The Exrpositor’s Bible abounds in valuable ma- 
terial. On the subject of Cain and Abel, there has already appeared in 
this Review one entitled “The Voice of Blood,” March-April, 1925, page 286. 
In the introduction of the first following sketch there is quite too much 
material. Some of {t may suggest other sermons. The second sketch is 
rather of the topical than the expository type. 


Tue Way or CAIN 
Woe unto them! for they went in the way of Cain. Jude 11. 


The first child—what an interest it is to every home and still more 
was it when the first boy in this world was born! His parents, nor prob- 
ably any other world, had never seen a baby before. Hence even angels 
and all beings must have marveled at his coming. Surely Adam and Eve 
dismissed for a moment their sad loss of Eden as they found this new 
Paradise. Cain came to inexperienced parents; his cry was a hitherto 
unheard music, sweeter to them than the song of the morning stars. Did 
Eve make too much of him when she called him Cain (Begotten), in 
memory of Jehovah's promise? It was pride that named Cain, but humil- 
ity that named Abel. 

Both boys were brought up to honest toil and both learned to worship 
in their way. Cain, made “in the image of his father,” began to find out 
what sin means. Yet he was no abnormal monster. He was religious in 
his own way and would doubtless be acquitted by any tenderhearted and 
wooden-headed modern jury. What was that way of Cain? 

1. An Altar without Atonement. Two altars stood outside the gates 
of Eden; worship is as old as the world. Both sons brought offerings to 
God. Is not the man who makes none worse even than Cain? He offered 
things aesthetically lovely. His altar may have been built with artistic 
skill and was laden with richest fruits and fairest flowers. A seemingly 
rational offering, what could have been a more natural response to the 
divine gift of sunshine and dew? And there stands Cain in proud con- 
sciousness that he has done his duty and expecting God to be grateful 
to him. There is still much eucharistic and piacular worship like that. 
Ritual sacrifice is mute in expression and has little value in itself. 

How different is Abel’s altar! No flowers breathe fragrance and it 
bears no ripened fruits. Only sprinkled blood and a slain lamb. In what 
way was the sheep better than the sheaf? The deepest difference was 
surely not merely in the gifts but in the givers and the varied offerings 
simply symbolize two types of worshipers. We guess the attitude of Abel 
bowed in penitence. Not that the life of a lamb could atone for anyone; 
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the significance is that man owes more to God than thanksgiving: he 
owes the atoning sacrifice with its spirit of penitence. Cain offered with 
his hands, Abel with his heart. It is a case like that of the Pharisee and 
the publican. 

There is failure in mere natural goodness. Many resemble Cain. 
There is good in human nature—superficial truth, honesty and generosity. 
These would have been good enough for unfallen humanity, but guilt 
needs atonement. We need more to trust in than the fruits of the ground, 
though they be the fairest that ever drank the dew or ripened in the 
sun. For our sins we can offer no gifts. “In my hands no price I bring.” 

2. Legalism without Love. Who are the true worshipers? Cain and 
Abel were both church members, but there is deep distinction between 
formal and spiritual worship. Cain’s religion is still a popular sort. It 
exalts reason and flatters pride. Christianity is a religion of the heart 
rather than merely of the head. Cain’s offering was costly and beautiful 
but there was no love in it. It is love that gives worth to a gift. 

Love absent, hate comes and murder follows. Instead of correcting 
the defect of his sacrifice, the loveless heart broke forth in a murderous 
deed. His hand cannot reach God in resentment—but there is his brother! 
Does not our God challenge us also with “Where is thy brother?” Where 
did we leave him when we were singing in church? We really left him in 
worse than his blood, if his soul is dead. You and I have killed plenty of 
people. Hell is never far away from the unloving and envious heart. 

This was the beginning of persecution, both political and pious. Of 
course, our present age has grown too decent and the devil too shrewd for 
bodily murder, but the old antipathy, race hatred and religious intolerance, 
abides in cruel taunt, sardonic laugh, biting sarcasm and bitter sneer. 
The red flower of murder may be rare but its seeds are plenty. 

3. Culture without Cleansing. Cain is pictured as the founder of 
material civilization. His way was the way of worldliness. He resolves 
to make the cursed earth tolerable, to fertilize it by tillage and embellish 
it with art, and would drown the wail of woe by music. He built the first 
city and his descendants forged brass and iron, shaped the organ and the 
harp. Had he lived in our day he would be the very master of all manu- 
facture and the big boss of all business. Does he not have many modern 
followers who see in material civilization the sign of a millennium—in 
schools and railroads, telegraphs and newspapers, in farms, forges and 
factories? When we have no hope of heaven we shall certainly make the 
most of earth. 

Culture has its uses. It is good not only for man’s but for God’s sake. 
Printed leaves should be for healing, and those iron horses, called loco- 
motives, should be harnessed to the chariots of salvation. Some day 
perhaps the radio will constantly flash round the world the good news of 
God. But there is absolute futility in culture. It is important to save 
man. Not man’s surroundings but himself must be redeemed. Knowledge 
is power—baneful or blessed, according to the character of its possessor. 
For it is blood (sacrificial symbol) that cleanses, and not business. 

4. Remorse without Repentance. Our hate will haunt us but never 
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help us. Sin may bring a misery which is no real sorrow of the soul. 
The way of Cain will not lead us back to that altar where God meets and 
redeems the sacrificial spirit. 


“Deap—Yetr SPEAKETH” 
Hebrews 11. 4 


Those words were spoken of the first recorded victim of death in 
the Bible. The first man that died therefore still lives. We do not know 
a single word that he ever said, yet he is making an eternal speech. He 
died but did not wholly die. Something in the temper of his spirit made 
him deathless. So we have speech from the speechless, a voice from 
the grave. Is it possible for us to do anything that shall last forever? 
Can I project my being into the future? Yes, proclaims this great anony- 
mous apostle, faith and sacrifice make death a voice to pierce the ages. 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


1. The Immortality of Work. What survives? All true and lasting 
endeavor. Even civilization is like the coral islands of the Pacific, the 
compacted mass of the innumerable dead who built them. The past ages 
are our servants and teachers. The dead leaves of yesterday nourish and 
shape the living flowers of to-day. Past generations built our cities, 
erected our temples, carved and painted the deathless beauty of art. Their 
labor and sacrifice has left for us a richer world. “Plant a tree, Jamie,” 
said Sir Walter Scott, to a young friend; “it will live when you are gone.” 

The word is immortal. Homer still chants his hymns of heroes and 
of war. The living word mingles with the air until it is vibrant with 
immemorial eloquence. “We are heirs of all the ages.” Take from our 
earth what has been wrought here by the hands of men now dead, and 
the world would lapse back to barbarism. Every great human institution 
is “the lengthened shadow of a man.” 

2. Immortality of Influence. It is like the fragrance of a cedar chest 
—that tree is dead, but its perfume is preserving other things from dying. 
All life has an afterglow like that which crowns the Alps with rosy violet 
glory in the late twilight. As the Amazon pushes fresh water far out 
into the salt sea, so the holy life puts forth a sweetness which time cannot 
destroy. The dead have an earthly immortality in all lives they have 
influenced. The dead are in us. 


“So may I join the choir invisible 
Of that immortal dead that live again 
In lives made better by their presence.” 


They leave starry paths of holy example that we may tread. The strong 
soul still walks the earth. These crowned and sceptered spirits still rule 
us from their graves. Examples: Howard and philanthropy; Wesley and 
Methodism. 


“John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 
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Vicarious fame is possible. He who gave the sculptor boy, the 
student or the missionary his chance still speaks through his life 
in statues, songs, or salvation. Only love lives long in this manner. 
Sacrifice gives eternal value. Selfishness is death. There is only one way 
to get the best of death and to avoid dying twice. What are we living for? 
On what basis are your friendships and relationships built? If on that 
of immortal being, God will make them eternal. 

3. Personal Immortality. All said so far might be held as true if 
there were no future life. But our text means more than that. Death is 
insignificant to the redeemed spirit. The grave does not sever the family 
of God. “Love is stronger than death.” Memory and love, high priests 
of the soul, still meet at the unseen altar, “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” There is a perpetual “communion of saints.” The spiritual 
world is all about us. We live in a glorious haunted world. Over us 
hover the ghosts of the good and the great, that “unseen crowd of 
witnesses.” 

Do they care? Can they still help us? The sublime tasks God gives 
them surely include a partnership with angelic ministries to mankind. 
Death is not a vast solitude, strange and dreary; it is thronged with 
familiar faces, filled with a noble fellowship. 

If we wish a future life that will forever broadcast a message of faith 
and hope and love to all generations we must live with Abel at the altar 
of sacrificial service. 





THE ARENA 


Morat INFLUENCE 


PRACTICALLY all theologians admit: 

1. That words like ransom, propitiation, redemption, blood, are fig- 
urative. 

2. That atonement, salvation, etc., sprang from God alone, and from 
his love. 

3. That there is no mechanical or commercial exchange, or appeasing- 
divine-wrath, in atonement. All agree that the atonement itself instead 
of being an expediency adopted by the Son to appease wrath, is the gift 
of the Father’s love. Principles alleged by “liberals” as a new discov- 
ery are a commonplace in Christianity and have been since the apostles’ 
time. 

These considerations are worth remembering: 

1. God is a unity. His attributes are not in compartments. 

2. Therefore his love is no more central or regnant or imperative 
than his righteousness or holiness. The only thing that is central is 
Himself. 

3. Therefore atonement is the expression of the whole God, of his 
righteousness in the same way and to the same extent as it is the 
expression of his love. So also as to necessity. Sin outrages not love 
simply or righteousness simply but God. 
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4. God’s salvation deed must, then, set forth that eternal synthesis 
we call God. 

5. Therefore atonement is not an incident in God, a happening once. 
It is as eternal as he is. While it is historically expressed in the life, 
death, etc., of Jesus, that is to meet an historical fact, sin, and grows out 
of an eternal subjective-objective propitiation of his righteousness by his 
love. 

Are these and other principles met by what is the theory of atone- 
ment of nearly all recent writers, which with different aspects and words, 
and with different lights and angles, all comes to this at the bottom, viz., 
moral influence, the revival of the old theory of Abelard and the later 
one of Socinus? The following points might help in the answer. 

1. This new-old theory reduces Christ’s work to superfluity. The idea 
is that all that is needed is not atonement but repentance and faith, and 
that will come when men see how much God loves them. Christ taught 
them that, that God is Father and even died to show it to them. But 
there was nothing new there. That God is Father, that he loves all 
men, that all he desires is repentance and faith, that men have every 
motive in the world to repent and believe and come to God, is written 
everywhere across the Old Testament. It is a commonplace of the Old 
Testament revelation. Outside of himself and his own relation to the 
Father and to the world there is absolutely nothing original, no new 
doctrine, no new motive, no new God as Father, in the whole teaching of 
Jesus. We hear much talk about the “new revelation of God” in Jesus, 
the Fatherhood, etc. This is fiction. 

2. Moral influence theory makes Christ’s work objectless. Christ 
came for four things, to save his people from their sins (Mt. 1. 21), 
that they might have life and have it more abundantly (Jno. 10. 10), 
to give his life a ransom for many (Mk. 10. 45), and that he might 
lay down his life for the sheep (Jno. 10. 15). According to the “modern” 
theory he came to be obedient to his calling as Son, to be an example 
of love and goodness, to show the love of God, and to seal all this with 
his life if necessary. But all this is no more in essence than thousands 
of Jewish and Christian saints have done. Not only so, it has no effect 
in accomplishing these four things. It saves no man from his sins to 
know that another lived a noble life and even died in obedience to his 
calling. It gives no one spiritual life to know that another has it. And 
even to lay it down to show that you love God and men and truth, to 
show that God loves them, is not to lay it down for the sheep, except in 
the sense that every martyr has done from Abel till to-day. 

3. The “modern” theory is ineffective. History shows that far from 
sinners coming to Christ or God from the influence of Christ’s life and 
death and his preaching of Fatherhood and love, it rather has the con- 
trary effect. The natural reaction of either the outbreaking or ordinary 
sinner or man of the world to this gospel is to cling to his sins or his 
worldliness, to give himself the benefit of the doubt. He says: “Of 
course God loves me. Of course he is my Father. He will not punish 
me for my sins, or only a little. Why deny myself and take up the 
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cross of Christianity.” This is the response of the natural man to the 
new gospel. Great revivals, turning to God of lost sinners—these things 
are the result—so history shows—of the stalwart gospel of Christ, 
apostles, and evangelists like Wesley, that sin is a damnable thing, that 
Christ died on Calvary to save man from it, that his redemption of the 
world was an actual deed of reconciliation of man to God, and that 
therefore by believing on this atoning Christ man may have eternal life. 
This has been and in the nature of the case can be the only gospel with 
‘moral influence to save sinners. It not only has moral influence, but 
it has moral dynamic. The other not only does not make man forgiv- 
able by inducing repentance and faith but it staves off the latter by 
inducing unconcern. It is the saint alone who feels the power of the 
Cross. It is he alone who wrote or could write, “When I survey the 
wondrous Cross.” 

4. Moral influence theory robs language of its meaning. After the old 
truth has saved us, after years have passed and we have worked our- 
selves free from the offense of the Cross through “modern” thought, we 
may think ourselves or some one else addressing Christ thus: He sutf- 
fered for me. My sin slew him. He is my sin-offering. Through him I 
find God. Because of him I am forgiven. But that is only the refiex 
influence of old memories, or the words of the theologian, or words used 
in a Pickwickian sense. No honest sinner of “modern” tendencies could 
use them. What he would say is this: “Christ suffered on account of the 
enmity of the Jews, who slew him for three ostensible reasons: because 
he made himself equal with God, because he said if they destroyed the 
temple he wouid raise it up in three days, and because he made himself 
a king. Nobody’s sin slew him but the sin of those who actually slew 
him. He is not my sin-offering, because there are no sin-offerings in 
any real sense, according to the advanced criticism which I follow. I 
don’t find God through him any more than through any other martyr 
of similar life. I am forgiven not because of him, but because of God's 
love.” 

5. Assuming that the Bible is still in a real sense a rule of faith, 
it is a fact that the “modern” theory vacates every reference to atone- 
ment of its deeper meaning. Everybody admits that when Christ said 
he came to give his life a ransom for many (Mt. 20. 28), he was speaking 
spiritually or figuratively, but even the figurative word has an appropri- 
ate or true reference or meaning instead of an inappropriate or false one. 
Ransom suggests not only something deeper than moral influence but 
something other. Everybody admits that propitiation (1 Jno. 2. 2) does not 
mean that Christ appeased an otherwise angry God, but it is for all that 
a word of profound ethical and psychological implications of infinite dis- 
tance from moral influence. It is the eternal propitiation in the heart 
of the Eternal, of which the work of Christ in the fullness of time was 
the historical expression. Everybody admits that Christ was not liter- 
ally a Lamb of God (Jno. 1. 29), but everybody must also admit that to 
a Jew the expression would never suggest moral influence. Everybody 
admits that God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself (2 Cor. 
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5. 19), but the reader would take in the next clause also, “not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses,” because God “laid on him the inquity of us 
all”—a plummet that sounds deeper than moral influence, yes, infinitely 
deeper than all our “modern” glosses. Everybody admits that redemp- 
tion (Eph. 1. 17) is not to be taken literally, but it has a vast meaning 
in the history of the Eternal, the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
whom God sent forth to be a propitiation, through faith, in his blood 
(which is also not to be taken literally, but implies the giving up of the 
earthly life—‘the blood is the life’—of the Son of God in the realization 
of that redemption and propitiation, which speaks of inner realities in 
the life of God not suggested by moral influence), to show his righteous- 
ness (not only his love) that he might be just (everybody knew his love) 
and the justifier of him that is of faith in Jesus (Rom. 3. 21-26)—a 
passage which comes the nearest of any in Scripture to giving a deliberate 
philosophy of atonement by Christ. And it is an infinite remove from 
the “modern” theory. Ah, poor Paul, persecuted in life, slain in death, 
thy doctrine is still cast out as evil! 

6. But the invention of Abelard, Socinus and their followers not only 
emasculates every biblical truth of atonement, but presents us a false 
Christ. I might not be able to agree with every sentence in the bright 
and able books of my friend and former pupil Huse, but he said some- 
thing when he said that while God is Father, he is not grandfather. 
Nor, I might add, grandmother. The God back of the biblical ideas of 
the work of Christ is not a kind-hearted indifferentist or benevolent 
gentleman, but is a consuming fire (Heb. 12. 29). That is the only God 
that is worth anything in a moral universe. In such a universe you can 
imagine the “modern” God, who in the last analysis is love only, but he 
would be a monster. At the sight of him a moral universe might well 
commit suicide. More sagacious thinkers than our prophets of smooth 
things said that righteousness and judgment were the habitation of his 
throne. If so, it is inevitable that atonement springing from love must 
express righteousness. Thus we find Jesus. He was no sweet-spirited 
negation from the hills of Galilee. He is the Christ whose love is a flame 
of indignant fire, the Christ of the whip-cords, the Christ of the fearful 
anathemas of Mt. 23, the Christ whose justice, righteousness, and love 
burn as one flame, and thus can make atonement and assure us at the 
same time that the universe is not founded on rottenness. The forgiv- 
ing God does not in forgiving deny himself. The “modern” theory is 
built as much on a fictitious Son as on a fictitious God the Father. 

7. But the psychological reactions of Jesus are just as truly opposed 
to the new Abelardism. The settled urgency of Calvary (“He set his face 
steadfastly to go up,” etc.), the voluntariness of the offering (“No man 
taketh my life from me, I lay it down of myself”), the horrible dread 
of the sin-offerer with the Atlas load (“And drops of blood”), the anguish 
of the cry in the face of what he was bearing and still had to bear (“Let 
this cup”), the momentary shudder of his loneliness as sin bearer felt 
underneath dying agonies (“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me”)—these frightful experiences are as fitting as they are inevitable 
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to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world, but they are 
more mysterious than atonement itself to the good rabbi from the upper 
country who came to tell the people the superfluous intelligence of what 
a kind God they had, hoping that that would influence them to better 
things. 

But does not Christ say that if he is “lifted up from the earth I 
shall draw all men (true reading is probably dura, all things) unto 
myself” (Jno. 12. 32)? Yes, and if you will turn to 3. 14 and 8. 28 
you will see that he is speaking of no theory of his death, but of the 
manner of it. Not only so, he is speaking historically and not theologi- 
cally, and what he says is this. “In your blind hatred of me you are 
going to even crucify me. But that wili be the end of your world and 
of the prince of it. Your triumph will be your defeat. From the Cross 
you set up against that afternoon sky will begin a new era of history; 
influences will go out from it which will finally affect everything in 
God’s universe, and bring everything under his dominion. Instead of 
your victory and my shameful defeat I shall become the cynosure of all 
eyes.” Nor was he speaking with mathematical inclusiveness, as our 
Universalist friends think, nor of the drawing being necessarily that 
toward love and obedience, as verses 35 and 36 and 3. 14 show. 

8. Atonement in its profound New Testament meanings explains the 
Cross, as moral influence it explains nothing. The vicariousness of love, 
life given up for life, the law of sacrifice written across the world, the 
circle of Christian truth, faith in Christ for salvation, the little gospel 
of Jno. 3. 16, baptism into his death, the Supper as communion with his 
body and blood, the new covenant in his blood, the immediate intuition of 
his disciples after Pentecost of the necessity of his death and resur- 
rection, the coming of the Spirit which he sends, the central significance 
of his death grasped by every writer in primitive Christianity who had 
any occasion to speak of it—all these things can be understood by the 
New Testament conception of our Lord's redemption, but they are empty 
voices “which mock the voices of many men” on the “modern” theory. 
And that conception has gone into literature, liturgy, ritual, hymnology, 
devotion, prayer, aspiration, praise; around it as on a pillar have been 
entwined faith, hope and love; the heroism of ten thousand missionaries 
and of a multitude of martyrs whom no man can number has sprung 
from it and has in turn glorified it; the consensus of all the churches in 
all the ages, including many Unitarians in their best moments, has con- 
fessed it; practically for all sinners from Ascension till to-day it has 
been the rock of their saving trust; it has been the message of every 
revival and one of the foundations of every new and healthy civilization. 
With one voice all have said: 


“I lay my sins on Jesus, 
Thou spotless Lamb of God.” 


And, He died for our sins, according to the Scriptures. 


JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Madison, N. J. 
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“RESTRICTIVE” LEGISLATION 


Tue phrase “restrictive legislation” has been applied to National 
Prohibition by the enemies of that law. It is used in a derogatory sense 
by those people who believe that the Eighteenth Amendment is an in- 
fringement upon their sacred liberties. By such people it is advanced 
as an argument against the principle of that particular enactment. 

First of all, the meaning of personal liberty and that of license must 
be understood. The line of demarcation between the two is ever chang- 
ing. It is governed by time, geography, degree of civilization and, espe- 
cially, the character of a nation’s conception of its duty in matters of 
sociology and economy. 

For some time past, the people of America have, through their laws, 
recognized the principle of compulsory improvement and protection. 
Nevertheless, every humanitarian measure has met with some opposition. 
Compulsory education was no exception. It has been, however, that noble 
spirit of subordinating one’s selfish “rights” to the interest of the whole 
that has made this country the greatest nation in the world. We do 
not have to go back far in history to find instances of what was consid- 
ered an individual’s prerogative which has been since subjected to the 
State’s scrutiny. At one time, as an instance, a man might maltreat his 
own children without the “interference” of the community. In certain 
Western sections of this country a man might kill, with impunity, another 
caught cheating at cards. It would take too much space to enumerate 
cases and examples wherein license has, under the guise of personal 
rights, transgressed against the welfare of a people. 

It must be borne in mind that the very character of legislation is 
toward restriction rather than the granting of greater liberties. Before 
the dawn of civilization there was no distinction between liberty and 
license. Laws are born of civilization, and are of a curbing nature. The 
higher the Christian culture the greater the restraints. It is true, liter- 
ally, that it is an impossibility to legislate morals into human beings— 
but it is equally as true that morality, in a broad sense, can be raised by 
the State in exercising its undisputed power in removing the occasions 
of temptation. 

No advocate of the repeal of Prohibition can deny that alcohol actually 
has been the cause of much misery: homes wrecked, lost health, wasted 
fortunes, robberies and murders. Thus, it must be conceded to be dan- 
gerous. There can be no logical reason why any stern champion of 
“personal rights” who subscribes to the principle of other compulsory 
regulations should not as consistently accept the principle when it affects 
alcohol. 


Utica, N. Y. 


James D. Corcoran. 





HIS DEITY 


Ir was at a Conference Examination. 
The clear-eyed youth with his face toward the morning 
Answered frankly the questions of the grave and kindly examiners. 
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He acknowledged that he had doubts about the deity of Jesus. 

He believed he was a teacher sent from God 

And was eager to follow in his steps, 

But he hesitated to bow the knee to him 

And was baffled by the age-old mystery of the Trinity. 

In the course of the questioning and thoughtful conversation 
Someone raised the question of Sinless Perfection, 

And the young man with sincere humility and reverence 

Said he thought that term could be applied to God alone, 

That all the sons of men needed to pray, “Forgive us our trespasses.” 
Then one of the examiners asked the question, “Did Jesus ever sin?’ 
And the candidate for holy orders gave the negative answer 

Which all the ages have given to that challenging inquiry. 

Did he realize that he had assented to the Supreme Proof of Deity? 
More wonderful than supremacy over the forces of neture 

Is moral and spiritual victory over human nature, 

And there is no miracle so divine 

As the miracle of a life that is absolutely sinless and perfectly good. 


Montpelier, Vermont. RAYMOND Huse. 





THE WORLD AND THE CHURCH 


Wiru but a single hope 

The world is in a lurch; 
That one and only hope 

Is in a Christ-like Church. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Rosert L. SeLie. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE SECOND TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


By the second temptation is to be understood the temptation described 
in Matthew 4. 5-7 and Luke 4. 9-12. 

It is well taken for granted that any interpretation of the wilderness 
experience which followed the baptism must take account of two facts. 
First, Jesus himself was the sole witness of what happened. Again, his 
sayings as reported in the Synoptics are frequently cast in parabolic and 
metaphorical style, particularly where great and deep truth is concerned. 
The problem of the student becomes therefore one of translating into 
prose the language of a narrative which bears every evidence of the 
figurative. 

Just what was the nature of the second temptation, as experienced 
by the Master himself? Many answers have been offered. The present 
explanation is submitted with a keen sense of the difficulties of the task 
on which so much earnest labor has been expended. 

Without balancing the arguments as to whether Jesus had a Messianic 
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consciousness from childhood, or whether it dawned upon him at the time 
of his baptism, it may be conceded that at least after the baptism the con- 
viction of his Messiahship came over him with great force. His retire- 
ment to the wilderness was evidently a season of meditation and struggle 
and decision regarding his public ministry. It is fair to assume that the 
gospel version contains hints concerning the more serious crisis-points 
as they presented themselves to him. 

Judging from the language of the two accounts, which are strikingly 
similar in spite of the difference in order of the second and third tempta- 
tions, there were three of these more serious crisis-points. The second is 
described as a temptation to cast himself down from a wing of the temple, 
trusting to angels to prevent harm from his fall. 

It is significant that Psalm 91, from which the devi] quoted, is 
one of assurance to the faithful under great peril. Scarcely anything in 
the rest of the Psalter contains as strong an expression of this particular 
theme. Plainly Jesus was thinking of dangers ahead. His acquaintance 
with the Law and the Prophets would furnish him with food for thought. 
Out of the stories of Amos and Jeremiah he could paint a picture of what 
his own future would hold in store if he were as faithful as they. Terror 
by night and arrow by day awaited him, if he pushed forward and per- 
formed the office of a prophet. The trend of history was too clear to 
admit of question. Into this gloomy train of thought broke a sentence 
from the Psalm of assurance. 

But why should the quotation be put into the mouth of the devil, and 
what connection has it with the reply quoted from Deuteronomy? Two 
or three factors condition our answer. One is the meaning of écrepdiw. 
Another is the setting from which the reply is taken. The third is the 
experiences of the great prophets of the past. 

If it be remembered that & in compounds sometimes signifies 
“utterly,” then the turn of meaning in éxrapdt{w would be “to test utterly,” 
or “to test to the breaking point,” or more freely, in the testing of 
mental and moral endurance, “to exasperate,” “to make disgusted.” 
Now whereas in each of the Gospels it is a form of repdtw which 
explains the purpose of the forty days in the wilderness, in both it is 
the compound of é which occurs in the quotation from Deuteronomy. 

The compounded form is used again by Luke (10. 25) to express the 
purpose of a questioner. As far as the context goes, the shade of meaning 
in this passage may be either simply “to put to a test,” without any impli- 
cation of sinister motive, or it may imply a motive of teasing or provoca- 
tion. In 1 Corinthians 10. 9 the compounded form is used in allusion to 
the narrative of Numbers 21. 4-9, where God is pictured as so thoroughly 
exasperated by the impatience and discouragement and complaints of 
the people that he sends fiery serpents to bite them. These two instances, 
as well as the form of the word employed by the Gospel writers, indicate 
that the force of écreapdtw is best rendered by “to provoke,” “to make 
disgusted,” or some similar expression. 

Turning now to the setting of the quotation from Deuteronomy 6. 16, 
the words are found to be part of a speech delivered just before Israel 
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enters the Land of Promise. The paragraph, 6. 16-19, warns the nation 
against a repetition of the sin of Massah, since to repeat it would inter- 
fere with their successful conquest of the Promised Land and might keep 
them from driving out their enemies before them. 

Here the allusion is to the incident of Exodus 17. 1-7, in which the 
people complain to Moses about the lack of water to drink, and in which 
the inference is left that they considered themselves worse off in going 
forward toward the Promised Land than they had been back in Egypt, 
the Land of Slavery. They had forgotten the glorious outcome ahead, 
and had allowed their whole attention to dwell upon the hardships of 
the desert. Thirst drove from their minds the consciousness of their 
divinely appointed destiny. And their attitude is said to have “tempted” 
God. A more accurate expression would be “exasperated,” or “made 
disgusted.” Since the sin of Massah was therefore the sin of forgetting 
divinely appointed destiny because of the pressure of hardship, the reply 
of Jesus to the tempter probably implies that he felt himself in danger of 
exasperating God. 

The factor of the experience of the prophets we have already men- 
tioned. It remains to fit together the parts of our argument and present 
the completed structure. 

Jesus had a sensitive nature. The mere mention of Gethsemane 
shows how he shrank from suffering. He did not possess the spirit of 
Stoic indifference. He genuinely recoiled from hardship and pain. As 
he looked forward to the life of the Messiah, history convinced him that 
misunderstanding was inevitable, and that hostility would finally rise to 
the point of persecution, perhaps murder. The anticipation would bring 
upon him dread and shrinking from the trials and agonies which a faith- 
ful discharge of Messianic duty would certainly involve. 

Then would come to him, as if in sneering and mockery, the Psalm 
of assurance with its promises of protection from terror by night and 
arrow by day. Sneering and mockery it would seem because in his 
inmost soul he knew that sooner or later he must be overtaken by un- 
scrupulous foes. He could not deceive himself; the prophetic records were 
too plain. 

Swift upon the heels of these thoughts would come the temptation 
to rebel against his predicament, and to refuse to heed the Messianic call. 
While of course the parallel is not complete, there is a great deal in his 
situation similar to that of Israel at Massah. They were journeying under 
divine persuasion; he was called to be the Son of God. Their goal could 
be seen only by faith; his accomplishments as Messiah could be seen only 
by faith. Not only did they suffer at Massah, but there was prospect of 
battle ahead; he looked forward to suffering as a certainty. In their 
frame of mind they had forgotten that God was leading them, and that 
they were fulfilling a divinely planned destiny; every fiber of his being 
demanded that he return quietly to his trade, and refuse to heed his call 
to Messiahship. For he could no more expect to escape persecution and 
death if he did the work of the Messiah, than he could expect to aiight 
unhurt if he threw himself from a wing of the temple. 
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In the face of practical certainty, is it too much to suppose that like 
many another young man who knows the undeserved suffering of leaders 
in the struggle for justice and righteousness Jesus felt an impulse to 
bitterness and cynicism over the Psalm of assurance? Why did God 
allow events to happen in that way? His mood was the mood of Israel 
at Massah. 

So it is Deuteronomy 6. 16 which gives him the clue to the road out. 
In the light of the sweep of history the incidental suffering is not to be 
compared with the satisfaction of having fulfilled a divine plan. From 
God’s point of view the big plan is the important matter. To have his 
chosen ones forget the larger item, and rest their attention upon the 
smaller, is enough to cause exasperation, because it shows a lack of 
appreciation of their high privilege and a lack of gratitude which prop- 
erly belongs to him. 

Jesus had been called to be the Son of God. To refuse because of the 
suffering involved would be cowardly and unworthy. To complain, to 
raise querulous questions, would be sinful. But one answer was fitting: 
“Thou shalt not exasperate the Lord thy God.” With these words he met 


the second crisis of the forty days. Pau. R. STevick. 


Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN PROBLEMS 


Ir is significant that Christian organizations have been the first to 
ask for the relinquishment of “special privileges” in China. At a recent 
gathering of missionary administrators in New York city it was agreed 
that—to rid China of one of the shackles limiting her freedom—mission 
agencies should ask for the abrogating of the “toleration clauses” which, 
in effect, give to Christian missionaries the right of extra-territoriality 
throughout China. 

The first official endorsement of this position, so far as I am aware, 
came at the annual meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Delaware, Ohio, in November. At the 
recommendation of the Secretaries it was voted “that the Board of Foreign 
Missions declare itself in favor of relinquishing the toleration clauses 
of China’s treaties with the Powers which accord special priviliges to 
missionaries as missionaries, and to support the United States Govern- 
ment in its progressive policy looking toward the abolition of extra- 
territoriality at the earliest possible date. It may well be that in the 
changed conditions produced by the modification of the treaties, our 
policy as a Board may need adjustments and a recognition of the personal 
position of our missionaries.” 





THERE can scarcely be an overestimate of the precarious position of 
the foreign mission program of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Reli- 
gious isolationists appear to be in the ascendency in the Protestant 
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Churches of North America. At the present time, more than ever before 
in history, the Orient is asking to share in the Jesus way of life. For 
Americans, moreover, there is only the channel of Christian missions 
through which they can contribute in a world-wide program for inter- 
national and inter-racial good-will. Yet at this moment the resources of 
Protestantism, in general, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, in partic- 
ular, are more than ever devoted to the development of an exclusive, 100 
per cent American faith. 

It is the tragic result of this shirking of the Christian horizon that 
the annual report of the Board of Foreign Missions indicates that further 
“cuts” on the field may be necessary. There is ample historical evidence 
to uphold the conclusion that a church’s spiritual vitality—sooner or 
later—will shrink to the limits of its horizon. 





THe Customs CoNFERENCE, called: under the Washington Conference 
agreement and now concluding its sessions in Peking, has come to an 
important conclusion concerning China’s tariff autonomy. Following the 
presentation of China’s demand for tariff freedom, the United States took 
up the cudgels on behalf of the Chinese and, despite the misgivings of 
certain other Powers represented, a program was finally adopted in 
harmony with China’s wishes. An immediate increase of tariff duties— 
now fixed at five per cent ad valorem—is to be granted. China on her 
part is to take steps immediately to abolish the likin, a provincia] tax 
collected by local authorities on goods en route to the markets or to port 
cities. If this program is successfully carried through, complete tariff 
autonomy will be granted to China in 1929. 

There seems little question that this arrangement will satisfy all but 
the most radical Chinese group. The sane leaders in Chinese public 
life willingly concede the difficulties in the way of successfully meeting 
all of the problems involved in tariff autonomy and will welcome the 
three-year period to prepare for taking over the control of so important 
an adminstration. 

The next step in the program of freeing China from foreign domina- 
tion will receive consideration late in December when the commission to 
study the question of extra-territoriality assembles in Peking. 





MEANWHILE there are wars and rumors of wars throughout China. 
Chang-tso-ling, the Manchurian Mussolini, has a revolt of some propor- 
tions on his hands. General Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian” general who 
virtually controls Peking, is said to be on the verge of another coup. Just 
what will be “couped” this time is not apparent. Once foreign questions 
are on the road to solution, however, it is hoped that the intense patriotic 
devotion of Young China will be turned to a thorough domestic house- 
cleaning. He is a poor friend of China who denies that such a renovating 
is most sorely needed. 





Tue Locarno Compact and the settlement of the Greco-Bulgarian 
clash reveal the League of Nations demonstrating its possibilities in two 
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respects. At Locarno the “spirit of Geneva” was apparent. The states- 
men gathered there were of one accord in the opinion that to the ascend- 
ency of the League method of friendly discussion must go the credit for 
the success of this initial step for the outlawry of war. The League— 
bringing together for intimate conferences the statesmen of Purope—has 
developed the Geneva spirit in which settlement by cooperation has be- 
come less difficult. The practical results of this rather intangible achieve- 
ment were apparent at Locarno. 

Then, in the Greco-Bulgarian clash that threatened for several days 
to reignite the powder magazine of the Balkans, the actual machinery of 
the League was seen in operation. The speed with which the League 
Council assembled in Paris, the unequivocal character of its determina- 
tion to maintain peace in Europe, and the alacrity with which both Greece 
and Bulgaria met the League’s demands indicate that the machinery of 
the League provides a new force for the maintenance of world peace that 
is actually capable of effectively functioning. 

There was something decidedly sardonic in the fact that—while the 
League was going about this critical business of providing for the future 
and enforcing peace in the present—the posthumous swan song of Henry 
Cabot Lodge appeared in print. Through four hundred pages the late 
Senator from Massachusetts pleads his case and in the end there is no 
answer to his contentions save the fact that, day in and day out, the 
League of Nations is quietly doing the business that Senator Lodge 
maintains it can never accomplish. 





Tue next month, doubtless, will witness the resurrection of irrecon- 
cilability in the Senate of the United States. Senator Borah, super- 
obstructionist, is determined apparently to oppose American entry into 
the World Court to the bitter end. It is interesting to observe how loudly 
Mr. Borah orates against the armaments of European nations and how 
desperately he fights against any international program that might make 
those armaments less necessary. When it is known that the United States, 
in proportion to its national budget, spends more on armaments than 
France, the speciousness of the Idaho prophet’s arguments is apparent. 
If the United States, so far removed from its potential] enemies, requires 
such enormous expenditure for national defense, how much more press- 
ing is that requirement among those European states living in so small a 
neighborhood and influenced by the tragic facts of history? If there is 
any obligation upon international idealists it is that self-criticism should 
precede the condemnation of the “militarism” of other nations. Moreover, 
the only justification for disarmament advice to others must be. found in 
the efforts which we have put forth to make disarmament possible. On 
such a basis the government of the United States—and Senator Borah in 
particular—would extend much less free counsel to Europe. 

It is probable, however, that the Senate of the United States will 
refuse to accept the Borah dictatorship and that American membership 
in the World Court will result from the forthcoming session. 

New York City. STANLEY HIGH. 
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ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP 


An attempt to report the Conference on Christian Workers held at 
Montevideo, March 29-April 9 would be like trying to tell the story of 
the advance of spring by reciting a flower catalogue. Two lines written 
by the late Bishop William Alfred Quayle suggest the lessons of the 
Conference: 


“There is a prophecy in earth 
When April heals wild winter's scars.” 


In a phrase that Congress was an “Adventure in Friendship.” It was 
a new and revised translation of the Monroe Doctrine interpreted in the 
Spirit of Christ. Programs, reports of debates, addresses, findings could 
not represent the Conference. The official report will soon be on our 
tables and early relegated to a place in the dust of our library shelves. 
But the story of the Conference will run on in many successive chapters 
“Tell it in flowers” is the message both of Spring and Friendship. 

Until Naturalist Beebe made his discoveries in February of this year, 
it was taken for granted that the Saragossa Sea, the purgatory of lost 
ships, and the Humboldt Current, the river of the waters of death to the 
west coast of South America, were unalterable institutions. Beebe now 
declares that the Saragossa Sea is a bad dream, a sailor’s nightmare, and 
the Humboldt Current is showing signs of changing its course and thus 
permitting alterations in conditions and climate in an otherwise bit of 
Sahara. A new day seems to be dawning over the lands of the Southern 
Cross. For the first time in years the West Coast has been visited with 
refreshing showers. From Panama to Patagonia’s farthest tip rain has 
fallen. Treeless, grassless mountains in Chile and Peru have been telling 
in flowers this year what may be in store for the richly endowed, but 
strangely cursed continent. Isaiah’s vision has been suggested by what 
we saw while touring South America before and after the Montevideo 
Conference. Will the Humboldt Current abandon permanently the shores 
of our sister continent? Will a reign of refreshing showers be ushered in 
where only death prevailed? Nature, like grace, may laugh at impossi- 
bilities. But more deadly than the tides of the fatal Current have been 
the waves of bigotry, superstition and suspicion that have for ages swept 
the fair lands south of us. What the Humboldt Current has done for the 
soil of a possible paradise, those other lethal tides have wrought upon 
souls of men. The finer traits of one of the most gifted branches of the 
race have been warped and dwarfed. Yet we have seen signs of a response 
on the part of South Americans, whether of Portuguese, Spanish or Indian 
origin, to the new influences abroad. Friendship is contagious. It is 
human to respond to sympathy. The “Lodger in the Third Floor Back,” 
one of Broadway’s famous heroes for many nights, demonstrated that 
friendliness will conquer the grouchiest. Another popular character was 
heard to say, “Knowing what she was capable of in villainous temper, I 
had determined to do her—in spite of herself—a good turn.” “I don’t 
understand you,” she faltered. “I know you don’t. But it is only because 
I’m so dead easy to understand. There’s nothing to find out. I’m just 
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friendly, friendly—that’s all.” Of course he won out. On the 28th of 
February, 1925, forty-six men and women, doctors, nurses, educators, 
missionaries, with a little “m,” sailed in the Southern Cross on an Adven- 
ture of Friendship. This was their mission to South America. They 
were specialists in Friendship. 

They early showed their hosts that they had no axes to grind, nothing 
to put over. They had no desire to show how South Americans should 
do their job. Such a spirit early disarmed suspicion. Thus they went 
“rolling down to Rio” across Brazil, into and through Uruguay, Argentine 
and the remotest corners of the continent. From Patagonia to Panama 
the crusade of friendship was carried by these adventurers. Two weeks 
they lingered in Montevideo conferring upon the problems of the King- 
dom. Literally “they were all with one accord in one place.” Three hun- 
dred and more of the brightest minds, most ardent spirits, most daring 
jeaders of the missionary army lived under a common roof, ate at a 
common table, mingled as members of a family. They were busy as 
bees gathering honey, pollinizing flowers, building comb, getting ready to 
swarm all over the continent. I will not say that there was no rocking 
of the boat, if I am permitted to change the metaphor. It took about two 
days to convince certain members that we had nothing up our sleeves but 
sincere friendliness. South Americans were to run that Conference, using 
their own languages, while their guests stood ready to trim ship, cut bait, 
work an oar, or do any old thing required. Robert Speer, Luther B. 
Woolfe, Samuel G. Inman, Bishops McConnell and Oldham, and men 
of that type were there. But South Americans were elevated to the 
offices. The chairman, a Brazilian, proved a leader rarely gifted in getting 
things done and in keeping everybody sweet. By the second day the last 
vestige of a chill was gone. It is also true that a certain “scare-head” 
newspaper man tried to work up a “frost.” We are happy to remark 
that he was neither a South American nor one who hailed from our part 
of the planet. He evidently had a grouch. By misquoting letters, mis- 
representing doings at the Conference, this man of the ink pot did give us 
a jolt. But why recall the event? The blowing of an east wind is only 
occasional. The Adventure in Friendship went on just the same. I am 
asked as a Methodist to write my own personal convictions with refer- 
ence to the work of our church in South America. First, Methodists 
swarmed at the Conference. You could not distinguish Southern Meth- 
odists from our folks. One of the happiest incidents of the Conference 
was the love feast presided over by Bishop Oldham, where a united people 
broke bread together, sang the old-time hymns, and “testified.” However 
some folks may vote at home, the missionaries North and South were 
unanimous for the Union with a big “U.” I am asked for impressions of 
our work. One day I lunched with a crowd of American merchants. My 
seat mate was superintendent of a packing establishment. Listen as he 
“testified”: “I am not much on religion, but I wish to say that that man 
Wesley, who established the mission in the Cerro, is a wizard.” The 
Cerro, a tiny mountain which gives a name to the city, Montevideo, is 
also the name of the slum of the city. “Our factory,” he went on to 
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testify, “is located in that slum. The vilest population on earth fur. 
nished our workmen until Wesley got in his fine work. The old era 
of drunkenness, thieving, strikes has practically passed. The neighbor. 
hood has been transformed by his kind of work. We gladly contribute 
$1,000 a year to the mission, not from a religious spirit, but purely from a 
business standpoint. He delivers the goods.” Unsolicited as it was, the 
testimony greatly pleased me. I never met the Wesley referred to. He 
had been transferred to Chile. In another quarter of the city stands the 
Crandon Institute. The W. F. M. S. of our church is responsible for the 
work carried on there. The school, of a very high grade, is housed in 
one of the finest buildings I have seen in any city in any land. Only our 
women would have dared the investment, only women like ours could 
make the investment pay. The city, the Republic of Uruguay, all are 
proud of the Institute. The halls are crowded with young ladies, dauch- 
ters of the proudest families of the land. But girls from palaces of presi- 
dents and ambassadors sit side by side with bright girls from the Cerro. 
A common uniform disguises both the trappings of the rich and the gar- 
ments of the poor. The tower of the Crandon Institute houses a broad- 
casting station of one of the great radio systems of the continent. This 
is suggestive of the work being done by our missionaries all over South 
America. Broadcasting the Spirit of Christ, I say reverently, is the 
mission of our church in that land. It was my good fortune after the 
Conference to travel through central Argentine, reaching Bolivia and 
Peru along the eastern flanks of the Andes. For sixty-five miles we 
traveled by auto up a river bed, through tremendous ravines, a sort of 
Grand Canyon, that we might bridge the gap between the Argentine and 
Bolivian railways. From the day we reached Argentine until we bade 
farewell to Bolivia, everywhere we met young men, graduates of our 
boys’ school in La Paz, Bolivia. The country has been sown with men 
trained in the American Institute, the name by which our school is known. 
On the summit of the Andes, overlooking La Paz, I saw a lighthouse, the 
highest one in the world, called a “Murillo Torch,” so named in memory 
of a Bolivian martyr. Are not our schools Murillo torches? Are not 
their graduates a constellation of lights for a dark continent? It is siz- 
nificant that there is not a learned profession, railway or important 
business in that part of the world where a representative of our Methodist 
schools may not be found filling some responsible position. One of the 
promising possibilities for the presidency of the republic is an alumnus of 
the American Institute. While others report what they saw in other 
parts of South America, permit me to represent conditions in Bolivia and 
Peru as I saw them. I would it were permitted me to write as the situa- 
tion demands of the doors of opportunity opening for the first time in 
history for work among the children of the Incas, who by millions swarm 
among the mountains of Bolivia and Peru. They are the laboring classes 
of these high altitudes. Railroads, churches, cathedrals, palaces are being 
built or remodeled by these gifted workmen. There is no branch of 
skilled labor where they do not excel. Remnants of a mighty race, 
crushed for four centuries under the juggernaut car of a system of reli- 
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gious and political tyranny undreamed of in our fair land, is it a matter 
fer wonder that they consider the name of Christianity a synonym for 
cruelty, deceit and lust? But a new day is dawning to the Indian. I saw 
our church in La Paz, though but a shack, hardly fit for a stable, crowded 
night after night with audiences of pure Indians, who were eager, earnest 
worshipers, unless my early training in that school of Methodism, the 
class meeting, failed to open my eyes to the signs of religious experience. 
They listened, they sang, they prayed, they testified, they responded when 
the collection basket was passed like rea] Methodists. I saw a crowded 
Sunday school where adults mingled with the children. Representatives 
of another mission near La Paz told me that the demands of the Indians 
for schools could not be met. Four thousand scholars were in their 
schools. The supply of teachers, Indians trained in their preparatory 
schools, could not meet the urgent demands of.the chiefs from the interior 
districts. Some of them grimly declared they would camp in the school 
yard until they got their teachers. The Gospel of the Glad Hand is con- 
quering age-old distrust. Our type of missionary is a friend, teacher, 
tribune. Missionaries fight the Indians’ battles, defend them in the Courts, 
go even to the President when necessary to secure their rights. Southern 
republics have enacted good laws. American missionaries stand ready 
to see that the Indian gets a square deal. The natives now are wide 
awake to the necessity of an education that will enable them to read, 
write and cipher sufficient to defend their rights. Missionaries have also 
established farms where by crossing breeds of stock, sheep, swine, grain, 
new avenues to wealth may be opened to the people, no matter what 
their ancestry. When the Indian’s crops, pelts, cattle, pork are increased 
fourfold, his children have schools, his women for the first time in cen- 
turies are protected from the rapacity of white ravishers, when he is 
offered guarantees of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness because 
of the activities of the missionary, do you wonder that the Christ 
preached by these representatives of the Gospel of Love is being accepted? 
I would not deny the child of the conquistadore the privileges of our type 
of missionary work. But it is high time for Methodism to do her part 
for the long neglected Indians of South America. 


New York City. J. SUMNER STONE. 


RUDOLF KITTEL ON THE FUTURE OF OLD TESTAMENT SCIENCE 


At the Orientalists’ Congress held in Leipzig some time ago Professor 
Kittel read a significant paper on this theme. In order to gain the best 
point of ground for an outlook into the future Kittel first sketches the 
progress of Old Testament research in recent decades and outlines the 
present situation. The reader is first struck by Kittel’s very cordial 
appreciation of the critical labors of Wellhausen. This is significant as 
coming from a leader of the conservatives. Yet Kittel makes it clear that 
to accept Wellhausen’s conclusions in matters of literary criticism is 
not the same as to accept his philosophy of religion. The majority even 
of “positive” Old Testament scholars go a long way with Wellhausen in 
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matters of criticism, but they part company with him when it comes to 
certain questions of the faith. 

But Kittel proceeds to give equally frank recognition to the work of 
the history-of-religion school in the field of the Old Testament. This 
younger school, whose best-known Old Testament representatives are 
Gunkel and Gressmann, does not represent an opposition to Wellhausen’s 
work, but merely a significant attempt to supply a deficiency in that work, 
For Wellhausen’s work had lain chiefly in the line of literary criticism. 
It was an inquiry into the origin and development of the Old Testament 
literature and a corresponding reconstruction of the conception of the 
outward history of the people of Israel. All this work is regarded by the 
newer school as necessary and important, but they hold it to be after all 
only a preliminary work. The real task of the theologian, they insist, is 
to study religion itself. Therefore Gunkel and his group frankly build 
upon the foundation laid by Wellhausen, but they press on to understand 
the history of the Old Testament and its religion. This standpoint 
of the history-of-religion school Kittel regards as quite unobjectionable, 
not to say self-evidently correct. The history-of-religion method, he 
declares, was spontaneously adopted by most biblical scholars as soon as 
it had been clearly enunciated. This statement of Kittel’s, however, 
needs some qualification. It is true that on every hand the new emphasis 
upon the history of religion found a more or less cordial acceptance. But 
it is true also that the new school met at first with bitter opposition. On 
this point Gunkel remarks: “The ‘history of religion’ was to the ‘positive’ 
theologians a stumbling-block, to the Wellhausians foolishness. Our 
enemies were many, our friends few.” The opposition from the conserva- 
tive side is partly to be explained by the fact that the exponents of the 
new method exhibited certain tendencies that many regarded as being 
incongruous with a thoroughgoing biblical faith. Such tendencies, how- 
ever, are not at all invalued in the method itself. Some very positive 
theologians—for example, Sellin—largely follow the same method as 
Gunkel. 

In the third place Kittel commends the work of the conservative group 
of Old Testament scholars. He himself is one of the ablest representatives 
of this group. He has a word of recognition even for Winckler’s Panbaby- 
lonianism; in spite of its extravagances it has rendered a real service. 

Kittel’s survey of the present situation shows a remarkable measure 
of argument respecting some of the most important matters. In the first 
place, the main results of the Wellhausian criticism are accepted by a 
large majority of Old Testament scholars in all countries. In the next 
place the emphasis upon the history of religion is now almost universally 
recognized as a real advance beyond the literary criticism of Wellhausen. 
Important differences remain, but they are chiefly differences in the reli- 
gious and theological estimate of the history rather than in scientific 
method. Yet in spite of these gratifying aspects of the situation, Kittel 
declares that many things are not as they should be in the field of Old 
Testament study. Old Testament scholars must have failed at one im- 
portant point, else such an effusion as Friedrich Delitzsch’s Die grosse 
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Tiuschurg, @ most immoderate attack upon the Old Testament, would 
hardly have been possible. And that even such a man as Harnack pro- 
poses that the Christian Church should cease to regard the Old Testament 
as a part of the Christian canon suggests that the specialists in that 
field must have failed to set in a clear light the divine revelation con- 
tained in the ancient Scriptures. 

As to the future, Kittel holds that the time has come for a new and 
decided advance. Beyond the “religions-geschichtliche Darstellung” (the 
exposition of the Old Testament from the history of religion point of 
view) should come “religionsdogmatische Darstellung” (that is, the 
theological evaluation of the Old Testament religion). In other words, 
just as the “history-of-religion exposition” represents a great advance 
over the earlier critical standpoint, so let there be now a like advance to 
a positive Christian evaluation of the Old Testament. If this has often 
been done in thé most enlightened Christian preaching, it has never 
yet been fully worked out in Christian theology. Kittel would have Old 
Testament scholars leave behind their former halting, apologetic attitude 
and assume the offensive. Let them with all possible directness and 
emphasis show how high the Old Testament stands above all other ancient 
religions and how close to Christianity. “If there is a God, he had his 
hand in this religion.” It was “the instrument in the hand of the Master 
for the preparation of the absolute religion.” To make this convincingly 
clear is the next task of Old Testament theological scholarship. In the 
pursuance of this goal Kittel sees a better future for Old Testament 


science. J. R. VAN PELrT. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


John Heyl Vincent: A Biographical Sketch. By Leon H. Vincent. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


WHEN in May, 1920, the news was flashed around the world that John 
Heyl Vincent’s earthly life was ended, one of the foremost newspapers 
in the land—the Philadelphia Public Ledger—said, “The death of Bishop 
Vincent removes a man who probably did more for the promotion of edu- 
cation in America than any other one man that the country has known.” 
Coming from an editorial desk never hasty in its judgments nor fulsome 
in its praises, this may be accepted as a just estimate. John Heyl Vincent 
was a successful pastor, an able preacher, a continent-wide lecturer, an 
editor of periodicals circulating by the million, the author of many books, 
and elevated by his church to its highest position, but first, last, and 
always, whether in the pulpit or on the platform, or at the desk, he was 
preeminently an educator, and as a pioneer in education he will be re- 
membered. 

Among the choice publications of this season appears the biography 
of this inspiring leader, presenting his life through every period and his 
personality from many points of view, written in a fascinating style by 
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his nephew, Leon H. Vincent, Doctor in Literature. He knew Bishop 
Vincent intimately, studied him closely, and had access to a large accumu. 
lation of letters and personal documents. The reader of this volume will 
look upon a great man at every stage of his varied career—a childhood 
in Alabama, southern in birthplace but not in ancestry; a youth in Penn- 
sylvania, a country schoolmaster at sixteen, at eighteen riding a circuit 
among the mountains as a licensed preacher, and at twenty-one, in 1853, 
received on trial in the New Jersey Conference. By adverse fortune he 
was compelled to abandon his hope of a college education, a loss which 
he felt throughout his life. But his loss became the gain of untold thou- 
sands, for it awakened in him a sympathy with those who shared in his 
longings, and enabled him to open the golden gate of knowledge to mul- 
titudes. 

We follow him through a succession of pastorates in New Jersey and 
in Illinois; and in nearly all his stations we see him staking out on the 
church lawn a map of Palestine, amd leading his teachers and young 
people on pilgrimages around the holy places—a foretoken of the Park 
of Palestine at Chautauqua, where one may stand on Hermon’s height 
or Moab’s lonely mountain and view the Land of Promise. 

In his last pastorate, at Chicago, he became one of an ardent group 
of young men devoted to the Sunday school, seeking to increase its num- 
bers, but more to improve its efficiency. With these he established the 
first uniform lesson for the Sunday schools of the city, and published the 
first lesson-leaf. It is the fashion nowadays to belittle the uniform lesson 
which Vincent aided to become nation-wide and world-wide; yet its 
adoption was the greatest upward step in the history of religious educa- 
tion and its success made necessary the graded studies of to-day. 

The fame of this young leader was borne eastward, and in 1866 the 
Sunday School Board of his church, then having its office in New York, 
appointed John H. Vincent its General Agent, without specific orders 
save a roving commission. He began almost a whirlwind campaign 
throughout the land, visiting Conferences, pleading ‘or deeper interest, 
better organization and more thorough teaching in the Sunday schools. 
He held Institutes, wherein lessons in the Bible and methods of work took 
the place of speeches glorifying the school. 

In 1868 the General Conference by a vote almost unanimous chose 
him as Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday School Union and Editor 
of all publications in that department, a position which he held almost 
without a competitor for twenty years. At once his department awak- 
ened to new life. Struggling periodicals with a few thousand readers 
soon gathered hundreds of thousands, and over the land fluttered lesson- 
leaves by the million. The uniform lessons for all churches and all 
grades called into their service the best scholarship of America and 
England. 

It was a fortunate alliance when Editor John Vincent and Superin- 
tendent Lewis Miller united their energies and together set in operation 
the Chautauqua movement. Both were men of vision, both fertile in 
resources, both devoted to the improvement and furtherance of the Sunday 
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school. Lewis Miller had invented the most widely used harvesting 
machine of his day, but he was also the inventor of the first edifice de- 
signed to house a Sunday school, and he held, if not the first, one of the 
first training-classes for Sunday-school teachers. Each of these men gave 
what the other lacked; Vincent had absolutely no financial judgment, 
while Miller was a progressive, able, liberal man of business, but without 
gifts in public address, while Vincent could sway an audience. The twain 
became one in the conception and carrying out of the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, beginning in 1874 as a Sunday School Assembly, and year by year 
enlarging its scope in the field of general education. It is the oldest of 
the summer-schools, now maintaining 200 courses of study, calling forth 
135 instructors, and assembling nearly 5,000 registered students; no 
longer as in early years standing alone, but germinal, until every univer- 
sity in the land now has its classrooms and dormitories open during the 
summer vacation, while ten thousand assemblies inspired by Chau- 
tauqua and bearing its name blossom all over the continent. 

In 1878 another movement in education arose from this teeming 
brain, the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle; a four years’ course 
of reading, to many a course of study. Nearly a hundred thousand read- 
ers have received its diploma; while half a million have read more or 
less in books that without it might not have been opened; and a million 
and a half volumes of solid literature have been sent into circulation. 

In 1888 his church bestowed upon him its highest honor by elevating 
him to the episcopate, a position which he held for sixteen years. Many 
of those who knew him best questioned the wisdom of his accepting this 
honor. It compelled the surrender of his educational work; and he was 
not altogether happy in the minute details of duty in the Conference and 
cabinet. Yet his originality did not forsake him in his new field. He 
made his Conferences educational by a morning Bible study, crowding 
the church at an early hour; and everywhere he inspired the younger 
preachers with high and broad ideals. Men now in high places of the 
church have pointed back to Bishop Vincent's presidency as lifting above 
them nobler aims. 

In every biography of a man eminently religious the least satisfac- 
tory pages are sure to be those attempting to set forth the inner spiritual 
life of its subject; and this biography, ably as it is written, forms no 
exception to the rule. For such a life is hid with Christ in God. Eye 
cannot see it, intellect cannot grasp it, words fail to express it. The fire 
that burned in John Vincent’s heart was an intense love of Christ, and 
awakened by that love, a love for his fellow men. He read more theology 
than most graduates of the theological school, yet his religion was not 
the outgrowth of his theology—rather his theology arose from his heart- 
life. His ideal of saintliness was Paul, in his union of the fervent heart 
with the cultured mind and the ever-active life. 

The intelligent reader who begins this volume will enjoy it to the 
end; and in every history of education will be recorded the name and 


the work of John Heyl Vincent, Educator. 
Jesse L. HuRLBUT. 
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The Philosophy of Religion. By D. Miatt Epwarps, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion and Systematic Theology in the Memorial 
College, Brecon, Wales. Pp. 318. New York: George H. Doran Com. 
pany. Price, $1.75. 


Tue author of this book has read extensively in the philosophy of 
religion. He knows what the problems are, and how they have been 
treated. There is nothing strikingly original in what he has produced, 
Well-equipped students of, the subject will find little here with which 
they are not already familiar, but as an eminently readable survey 
within a brief compass of the general field the book is worthy of the 
highest praise. 

The criticisms of the positions of others, and the positive statements 
of the author’s own, are made very largely from the standpoint of Per- 
sonal Idealism, which admits equally of emphasis on the reality of God, 
of the world, of man, of freedom, of evil, of purpose, and of a final goal. 
The author believes that the religious consciousness makes a valid claim 
on reality, and that any philosophy is defective which does not do justice 
to that claim. All the various human capacities are to work together 
for the unification of life, and this unification concerns not merely the 
individual but the whole of being. 

In the chapter on “The Historical Development of Religion” the 
author has attempted too much for his space. It is simply impossible 
to trace that development with any thoroughness in forty pages, and the 
author appears to realize this himself. In the main he follows Galloway's 
discussion, with its division of religion into the tribal, national, and 
universal. 

The author is most at home in the more purely philosophicai field. 
Here he shows unmistakable signs of the influence of Sorley and Pringle- 
Pattison—an influence which he himself acknowledges. Like them, he 
claims that it is the very nature of the mind to experience reality, and 
that what is truly experienced is truly known. The problem of religious 
knowledge is treated accordingly, and he shows that it is nothing but 
sheer prejudice that grants validity to our experience of things but 
denies it to our experience of God. In the same spirit he argues for 
the trans-subjectivity of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. These are not 
arbitrary creations either of the individual or of the race, but “aspects 
of an inexhaustible reality dynamically and progressively revealed to 
us, and as such are revelations of reality itself” (pp. 257-8). 

The closing discussion on “God and the Absolute” is a fine piece of 
work, both in its criticisms and in its conclusions. The author appre- 
ciates the passion for unity of Spinoza and the Hegelians on the one 
hand, and the passion for freedom of the Radical Pluralists on the other 
hand. But he rightly sees that the former attain their unity at the 
expense of freedom, and the latter hold to freedom at the expense of 
unity. He seeks to protect the manifest truth in both extremes, and 
he does so in a way that will be acceptable to the Christian theist. He 
makes the human person real and relatively independent. He conceives 
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God as the creator of this person, to whom he has given a certain nature. 
By virtue of this creative act (and all other creation of whatever char- 
acter), God lays himself under limitations. In the very exercise of his 
omnipotence he at the same time surrenders it. That is why there is 
inevitable opposition between the way things are and the way we believe 
Cod could wish them to be. But the opposition is the condition to a 
final harmony—‘“a spiritual unity of souls which shall be one in love and 
purpose and fellowship” (p. 304). Hence God is the Absolute Being, 
not in the sense that he is the sum-total of reality, but in the sense that 
he is the source of all, the sustaining power of all, and the ultimate goal 
of all. The world-history is a divinely inspired movement toward a con- 
summation in which God’s will shall be universally expressed, accepted 
and approved. 

The book would make an excellent text for introductory classroom 
work in the subject. It is not so able as Galloway's, which it closely 
resembles, but it is much less difficult. Wright’s book, again, is much 
more thorough, but its underlying philosophy is not nearly so satisfac- 
tory. There is an excellent brief bibliography of the better-known books 
in the field, and a good notice of Otto’s “The Holy.” 


Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. Epwin Lewis. 


Remembrance of Things Past. By Joun RaymMonp Howarp. Pp. 416. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 


Wuat are you planning to do, say at eighty-seven, provided you live 
that long? Here is a brother (whom, as a lover of Christ, you would 
hail at once as a brother beloved) who, at this tender age, writes a book 
of delight, in praise of which it is impossible to say too much. 

Some astounding and stirring biographies have been written of late. 
Among them all, this old man’s volume deserves to take first place. For 
although, throughout his book, he keeps himself well in the background 
(a not inconsiderable achievement for one his age), still the story of his 
own life is well worth knowing, and certainly worth reading. Here you 
have the story of a cultured and useful career, enriched by contacts with 
the great, and, beyond doubt, enriching the great by contact. with him. 
His is a breadth of sympathy and a sweetness of spirit characteristic of 
real manliness. His book refutes the ridiculous notion that people cannot 
come to adequate self-expression unless you accord them a chance to be 
more animal-like than our “methodized” civilization approves. Here you 
have a revelation of the meaning and charm of an American home, in 
which literature and the arts get a chance at youth. Nor is religion 
slighted in this narrative. You might cull his chapter on “A Change of 
Base” and add it to Begbie’s account of college men’s conversions, More 
Twice Born Men, and it would fit perfectly. 

Three other characters of note live in his pages: John Charles Fre- 
mont, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Other note- 
worthy people are mentioned, but these three stand out. The account 
he gives of Fremont will give you a different aspect than is usually given 
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us of the Civil War, and of this really remarkable man. No one would 
be in a better position to give a calm résumé of Beecher and all his works 
than this writer, whose whole life was interwoven with Beecher’s, and who 
was the publisher (and critic) of so many of Beecher’s works. He gives 
a thrilling recital, at the end of which you will understand the better 
why the sun does not set on Beecher’s fame. And if you can read his 
account of Harriet Beecher Stowe with undimmed eyes, your emotions 
are more callous than they have a right to be. 

My friend George Hollingshead likes to aver that preachers read too 
many pious books. But here is a book that does not attempt to be 
pious, though it is deeply religious! This good story is, unconsciously 
but none the less actually, a story of goodness. And the marvel of it is 
that it comes from the pen of a man who is within hailing distance of the 
nineties, but has a mind alert and a spirit as beautiful as a sunrise seen 
on the ocean-shore on a fine spring morning. When you get through 
with the reading of it, you will be sure to say: I have read a book! 

Port Jervis, N. Y. Joun M. VERSTEEG. 


Christianity and History. By F. W. Butter. Pp. 159. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


“A BOOK a week” is too rapid a gait if one is to read this sort. The 
Doctor Butler who is the author of this book reminds one of his name- 
sake, whose Analogy gave many of us many an hour of insight and of 
headache. This book, too, is not easy to read, but the reading of it will 
contribute generously to the support of your mind. That men who pon- 
der deeply should write in such ponderous fashion makes one wonder if 
theologians in embryo ought not to be indoctrinated more thoroughly in 
the miracle of style. In these pages there is scarcely a moment when the 
strain lets up. 

This book is put out by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge which, despite its decidedly high Anglican and English flavor, not 
infrequently causes some mighty message to go to the ends of the earth. 
This is the case here. The writer’s hope that his book might contain “the 
elements of a positive statement of philosophical theology in modern 
terms” is realized in a large way, except that the reader will remain a 
bit dubious about those “modern terms.” 

Some things are inherently better than others. “The recognition of 
qualitative distinctions” is universally made by scientists. So is the prin- 
ciple of “the autonomy of the sciences.” To see anything accurately now 
we must see it in the light of the whole. Such a movement as Chris- 
tianity, therefore, must be seen in the light of the whole of history. 
Christianity will, upon such examination, be seen to be qualitatively the 
most superior thing that has come to pass. Moreover, one will find it 
impossible to conceive of or to expect anything superior to it. So this 
author showed in an earlier piece of writing, and so he insists now. 
Christianity is universally valid, because “it solves the universal problem 
of religion in its personal and social aspects.” “Our final ideas must 
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meet the real and permanent needs of the soul.” Christianity “is final 
in the field of spiritual life.” 

This is the theme, or better, these are the themes the author concerns 
himself with. He pursues them in thorough fashion. He follows the 
scientific method in his study of the connection of Christianity and his- 
tory. His argument, reduced to as plain language as the reviewer is 
able to command, runs on this wise: Philosophy is using the scientific 
method. This is all to the good. Observation and experiment have per- 
suaded most thinkers that materialism is no longer tenable. The time 
is gone, or going, when thinkers are content with partial views of life. 
They may not see life very steadily as yet, but they do honestly try to 
see it whole. This, too, is great gain. Indeed, this has religious sig- 
nificance. For now, of necessity, history is being stressed, and the Chris- 
tian events, attitudes, and “Christus Consummator” are taken into 
account. Hence current thought runs toward ethical monotheism. What 
the great prophets who lived eight centuries or so prior to Christ saw 
philosophers now perceive. Philosophy is not content to be of the earth, 
earthy. Nor is it content with “here a little and there a little.” It is 
totally out for totality. 

Now the question is, Can Christianity appease this appetite for the 
whole? You expect the author to say, It can and it does. Well, that is 
what he does say. But he is eager that you shall see that it is not a plain 
story, simply told. For totality is complex (if anyone supposes other- 
wise, let him read that readable The World and Its Meaning, by Professor 
Patrick). The ultimate problem of religion, Butler well says, is that of 
genuine self-realization. Christianity realizes our best in the Whole. 
Take the Christian view of God any way you wish: by unity (and he 
enters upon a valiant defense of the Trinity), by totality, or comprehen- 
siveness, and you will find that there is none like unto it. In Christian- 
ity ethical monotheism comes to its highest. There have been, and are, 
alternatives to ethical monotheism, but these are found wanting in that 
they are incapable of satisfying the needs souls are capable of creating. 
Christianity, on the other hand, “fits into all the folds of our nature.” 
“It is by the test of comprehensiveness that we establish the philosophy 
of the Christian religion.” “Nothing contains more certainly the features 
of finality than that which is absolute for the moral and spiritual life.” 

Port Jervis, N. Y. JouHN M. VERSTEEG. 


Greek Culture and the Greek Testament. A Plea for the Study of the 
Greek Classics and the Greek New Testament. By Doremus ALMY 
Hayes, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Graduate 
School of Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute. New York and 
Cincinnati: Abingdon Press. Price, $1.50. 


For twenty-nine years Doctor Hayes has been a professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. He has put the impress of his personality upon many 
generations of students. He has published books which are the product 
of painstaking scholarship and are not without the glow of his own quiet 
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yet kindling personality. In this volume he comes before the readers as 
the advocate appearing in court to plead the cause of the Greek language 
and literature and especially to present the claims of the Greek New 
Testament. In a happy and persuasive style, carrying his erudition 
lightly yet surely, he comes to the high argument. With the eloquence of 
love and the enthusiasm of learning he describes the land of Greece, the 
great people who made it their home, the lithe and athletic language 
which was their speech and the immortal literature which embodies their 
spirit. Then in a final chapter out of a full heart he writes of the Greek 
New Testament. He quotes from a vast array of authorities as he moves 
through the pages of this book, but all which is quoted is caught up by 
his own spirit and made part of a keen and telling and masterful argu- 
ment. Full of daring for the cause he loves he goes so far as to plead 
that every Christian should be able to read the Greek Testament! And 
the reader caught in the contagion of his enthusiasm is fairly swept 
along. 

Doctor Hayes wanted to call his book Gold and White Ivory, calling 
into service a suggestive phrase from one of the odes of Pindar, but he 
was persuaded—and one is sorry that it is so—to change the title. But 
whatever the name on the title page the book deals with dignity and 
understanding and skill with a great and important theme. 

This book should be placed in the course of study for traveling 
preachers, and it should be put in the first year so that its suggestions 
will fall early upon responsive minds. If every young Methodist preacher 
were to read it the whole quality of our preaching might well be trans- 
formed in the next generation. And thoughtful men and women in the 
pew should be encouraged to open their minds to its argument. The 
publishing of such a book puts great responsibility upon us all] for its 
adequate dissemination. And when the reader has finished its pages he 
should turn to Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece, to Butcher’s Some Aspects 
of the Greek Genius and to Greene’s The Achievement of Greece. Then 
he should read The Legacy of Greece. And then I suspect that if he does 
not read Greek he will be purchasing a Greek Grammar and Lexicon. 
And all the while he will be grateful for Professor Hayes’ gallant and 
inspiring book. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Lynn HArotp Hoven. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By the Rev. Horace Marriott, M.A., D.D., 
with a preface by the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
Pp. xii+274. London: S. P. C. K. (New York: Macmillan). 


Ir is customary for preachers to refer to the religion of the Sermon 
on the Mount as the height of Christian ethics. But just what was the 
particular sermon to which they refer? The first evangelist gives us the 
report of a sermon in chapters 5-7. The third evangelist has an account 
in chapter 6. These are identical neither in extent nor in verbiage. We 
may assume that the modern preacher who essays to interpret “the ser- 
mon on the mount” is not interested in the ideas of the men who bear 
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the names for us of Matthew and Luke. It is the sermon which Jesus 
preached which should be normative for us. Herein lies the importance 
of this recent book by a competent English scholar. With equally serious 
regard for the authority ef Jesus and for a critical conscience in the 
treatment of our historical records, he sets for himself the task, not of 
interpreting simply what the evangelists report, but the nearest which 
we can come to the words which Jesus used. Text criticism will give 
us the words of Paul as he inscribed them on paper, but literary and 
tradition criticism must be added if we are to sift out the words which 
actually came from the mouth of Jesus. 

Doctor Marriott accepts the current two-document hypothesis con- 
cerning the origin and relationships of the synoptic Gospels. Besides 
Mark, there was the other primary document, usually labeled “Q,” com- 
posed chiefly of sayings from which even Mark gathered some of the 
words of Jesus which he reports. The treatment of Mark by Matthew 
and Luke is used as the basis for calculation as to how they utilized the 
hypothetical “Q.” The investigation shows that the discourse material 
is more faithfully reproduced than the narrative. Since they incorporate 
between them practically all of Mark, it is held that they likewise incor- 
porated almost all of Q, which would account for the loss of this document. 
The probability is entertained that the two evangelists may have used 
different copies of Q. On the whole, however, the author does not allow 
himself to be influenced by the infinitely possible conjectures concerning 
that document. For it is the Sermon on the Mount which was found in 
Q which is the first objective of his research. 

In the reconstruction of the original report in Q, the author takes 
cognizance of Matthew's well-known inclination to compile topically, and 
Luke’s tendency to follow a source in the order in which it stands. All 
of the material which the two evangelists agree in placing in the Sermon 
on the Mount is included in the hypothetical sermon in Q. It is held that 
all of the passages included in Matthew's sermon which are reported else- 
where in Luke originally stood in Q in other connections and were there- 
fore no part of the original sermon. (Matt. 5. 13, 15, 18, 25-6, 32; 6. 9-13, 
19-21, 22-23, 24, 25-33; 7. 7-11, 13-14, 19, 22-23. The Lucan parallels may 
be found in any synopsis.) On the other hand, all of the matter which 
Luke includes in the sermon and which is found elsewhere in Matthew 
is included as part of the original sermon. (Luke 6. 43-44a, 45, 39b, 40.) 
With the passages which are peculiar to one or the other of the evan- 
gelists the probabilities are weighed in each case separately and differing 
conclusions reached. 

The chief items which should receive special attention concern the 
fifth chapter of Matthew. The woes from Luke are accepted as original, 
though in the third person, in place of which Matthew inserted his section 
(5. 13-16) from another part of Q. But contrary to the canons of crit- 
icism used throughout the rest of the book, all of the Matthean beatitudes 
are accepted as part of the original sermon.. Here the author is influ- 
enced by his interpretation of the beatitudes as referring to character 
rather than condition. The section on the revision of moral standards 
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(Matt. 5. 21-48) is accepted on the whole with the exception of the verses 
excluded on the grounds mentioned above. Reason is found for Luke's 
omission in the evangelist’s belief that his Gentile readers would not 
be interested in the criticism of the Jewish law. Luke combines the 
fifth and sixth illustrations in reverse order into one section on love 
to enemies and non-retaliation without any hint of the antitheses which 
lay before him in Q. All of Matthew 6 is shown to be an insertion and 
no part of the original sermon, for Matthew 5. 48 should be joined to 
7. 1, as in Luke 6. 36-7. 

This gives the following as the sermon drawn from Q: (1) Beatitudes 
and Woes: Matt. 5. 3-12; Luke 6. 20b-26; (2) The Revision of Mora] 
Standards: Matt. 5. 17, 21-22, 27-28, 33-48, 7. 12; Luke 6. 27a, 28b, 29-33, 
35b, 36; (3) Warnings against criticizing others: Matt. 7. 1-5, 15. 14, 10. 
24-5; Luke 6. 37-42. (4) The Duty of Discrimination in publishing sacred 
Truth, the good and the bad Tree and the good and the bad Heart: Matt. 
7. 6, 16; 8; 12. 33-35; Luke 6. 43-45; (5) The Duty of doing as well as 
hearing: Matt. 7. 21, 24-27; Luke 6. 46-49. 

The author is perfectly aware that there are steps between the sermon 
in the earliest written document and the sermon as it came from Jesus, 
but he knows no means of moving farther. He can see no ground for 
the inclusion of any other gospel material. This fragmentary report then 
is the closest that we can come, and it is upon this basis that he proceeds 
to give a detailed exegesis. The treatment should be a mental tonic, 
especially for those preachers who are frequently tempted to give little 
heed to the original context and meaning of their texts. “The primary 
meaning is far from being the sole import of such pregnant sayings; but 
the true primary meaning is the only foundation upon which further im- 
plications and applications can rightly be reared” (p. 169). There is 
of course little room for novelty in such a task. One of the least common 
interpretations is the relation of the passage on non-resistance to the 
beatitude on persecution for righteousness’ sake. 

Less objection can be raised to the processes which the author fol- 
lows than to the pre-suppositions which guide him. He accepts it as 
practically axiomatic (see page 63) that there was one particular sermon 
addressed to the body of disciples at the time of the choosing of the 
twelve which was unique in character and importance. Doctor Marriott 
accepts the historical situation as given in Luke as accurate, believes 
that Mark does have a chronological rather than topical order, and by 
harmonization with John, arrives at the summer of A. p. 27 as the date of 
the sermon. But is the material such that it fits one particular occasion 
only and was not rather the kind of teaching given on many occasions? 
What is gained by thus dividing wheat from wheat, that which was 
probably reported on this occasion and that which was not? 

The crux of the problem lies in the speculative question as to the 
nature of the hypothetical Q. Was it compiled by a man who could and 
did distinguish among the current sayings of Jesus, just what was given 
on one occasion from what was given on another? Or was it from the 
beginning a topical grouping of prophetic words, eschatologica] utter- 
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ances, ethical maxims, etc., without regard and possibly without knowl- 
edge of original time and place? There are abundant illustrations of 
Luke’s endeavor to give a setting to words of Jesus which came to him 
“homeless.” Is the Sermon on the Mount likewise such a literary crea- 
tion of the evangelists? Not that Jesus did not teach his disciples as he 
gave unto them a special call, not that the reconstructed sermon from 
Q, as well as the sermons which now lie before us, may not be substan- 
tially correct reports of words of Jesus, but that we are going beyond the 
pounds of verifiable criticism to label any single group of sayings in 
this way an historical sermon. 

One marvels in reading the volume that the author would attempt 
a study of this kind without knowledge of any work done in the field 
outside of the English language. Not even through reviews is there con- 
tact revealed with the work of Bultman, K. L. Schmidt, Dibelius, to 
name only a few who have been pioneering from the point of view of 
“tradition-criticism.” Doctor Marriott would not be at all hospitable to 
the conjecture of Bultman that Q may not have been compiled as a col- 
lection of exclusively words of Jesus, but as material valuable in the 
catechetical instruction of converts in the earliest Palestinian churches. 
He does recognize, however, that many of the wisdom sayings included 
in the Gospels were proverbial. The parallels quoted from late Jewish 
literature are extensive, but these are for the author confirmation of the 
soundness of the moral and religious insight of Jesus. His greatest 
originality lay in his selection and in his criticism of current rabbinical 
interpretations of the law. 

No difference of opinion on details should detract from anyone’s 
appreciation of the significant contribution which the work affords. A 
careful following of the author in his critical processes will give the 
reader a knowledge of the gospel material which is to be gained in no 
other way. Though, as Doctor Marriott emphasizes, there are phases 
of the teaching of Jesus not dwelt upon in the Sermon on the Mount, 
still its fundamental importance will be conceded. It is of secondary 
interest for the preacher to know just on what occasion a particular 
word was spoken. It is, however, of primary importance for the honesty 
of his preaching that, under the most scholarly guidance, he seek within 
and behind the evangelists the word of Jesus himself. It is for this 
discipline that the book has its greatest value. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States. By Grorce H. BLAKESLEE. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $2. 


Tuts volume, composed of the addresses delivered at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity under the George Slocum Bennett Foundation, is a most useful 
survey of the foreign policy of the United States since the war, with 
particular reference to that period during which Charles Evans Hughes 
was Secretary of State. Doctor Blakeslee in successive sessions of the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics has been recognized for his great 
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ability in appraising accurately the conflicting facts of international 
situations and this ability is apparent in this book. While recognizing 
the great achievements to the credit of recent American foreign policy-- 
particularly at the Washington Conference—Doctor Blakeslee is not an 
apologist for the Republican administration, nor does he hesitate to point 
out what he believes to be the short-sightedness of certain phases of that 
administration’s conduct of foreign affairs. 

Generally speaking, Doctor Blakeslee points out, the United States 
never has had a unified international policy applicable similarly in all 
parts of the world. Rather, the policy of the United States is regional 
in character. For the continent of Europe there is a policy of political 
isolation; for this hemisphere the United States endeavors to keep Europe 
out of American politics and “to group the American Republics into a Pan- 
American Union under its own friendly leadership”; for the Far East 
there is a policy of political cooperation with all of those nations inter 
ested in developments in the Pacific area. 

American activity in the international field during this period reached 
its climax at the Washington Conference, and touched its lowest level, 
according to Doctor Blakeslee, in the settlement of the Japanese immigra- 
tion issue. The haphazard, reckless settlement of that issue “threw 
away much of the advantage gained by the Washington Conference and 
endangered the entire American Far Eastern policy.” 

Throughout the entire book Doctor Blakeslee very clearly indicates 
the futility of the attempted policy of political isolation from the affairs 
of Europe. While the policy of increasing cooperation is so definitely 
being followed in Latin America and the Far East, it becomes increas 
ingly difficult to continue the isolation program with regard to Europe. 
In fact, if isolation continues to be the order of the day Doctor Blakeslee 
points out that Geneva is very apt to assume the authority which Wash- 
ington has been wont to exert even over the nations of Latin America. 

However successful the regional policies of the United States may 
have been, Doctor Blakeslee indicates that the world “cannot be separated 
into three water-tight compartments. ... There must be some inter- 
national organization to deal with subjects which are necessarily world- 
wide in character, and the League of Nations promises to remain the only 
organization of this kind.” 

“In the task of cooperation for international peace a peculiar obliga- 
tion rests upon the United States. ... From its strength, its geograph- 
ical position, its century-long policy and its governmental structure the 
United States is best fitted of all the nations to take the leadership in 
bringing about a peaceful world.” 

Doctor Blakeslee’s book most admirably sets forth the extent of 
America’s present leadership in that enterprise and the changes demanded 
in our foreign policy if that leadership is exerted to its fullest possibilities. 

STANLEY Hic. 
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Social Problems of To-day. By Grove Samvuet Dow, in collaboration with 
Epear B. Westey. Pp. xvi+337. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Price, $2. 


Any scientific book becomes almost an old book as soon as it is off 
the press, and this for the simple reason that the current of modern 
scientific progress moves so swiftly. This is no less true of the science of 
sociology than of the physical sciences. Many have been the changes in 
modern social life both in the life of the nation and in the home. Mod- 
ern science has made intercommunication so easy that the world is fast 
becoming one great social center. 

This book is elementary in every respect. It was so intended, having 
been written and adapted to the needs of high-school pupils. It makes 
easy reading for the layman and amateur in social science. Only in a 
meager way does the author touch the fundamental theories of sociology. 
The origin and development of institutions are given but little place 
because the book is written for youth and not primarily for the mature 
mind. Special attention is given to the practical side of present social 
conditions. 

There are fifteen chapters in the book and every chapter deals with 
an integral part of our social life. Immigration being a major problem 
is given two chapters—chapters five and six. A chapter is given to the 
“Problems of the Family”; and still another to the “Negro Problem.” 
Industry, too, comes in for a large discussion, being the great factor in 
our modern commercial world. Though Poverty, Crime, and Defectives 
are each treated in separated chapters the author has very adroitly held 
them together in the continuity of his thought. 

As a text it is not as replete in information as one might wish, but 
it affords a splendid substitute in its rich Bibliography. At the close of 
each chapter there is given a long list of books dealing with the special 
theme of the chapter together with study questions and report topics. 
All this together with a large number of well selected photos adds mate- 
rially to the value of the book. 

The author is optimistic as to the world’s progress, but only mate- 
rially so. He says: “There is no question as to progress in the increase 
of knowledge, the production of wealth and in industrial development. 
But when the welfare of those engaged in industry is considered there 
is plenty of room for argument.” This is one of the perils of progress: 
to be materialistic in one’s thinking. But the central element in a 
progressive world is not matter, but a man’s mind! 


Ishpeming, Mich. Lewis KEAstT. 


The Christ of the Indian Road. By E. Staniey Jones, New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1. 


MAny are interpreting Christ to India with apostolic passion. Two 
of them are worthy of mention. One is C. F. Andrews, the Englishman 
whose initials, “C. F. A.,” stand for “Christ’s Faithful Apostle” in the 
mind of many Hindus; and whose books, especially Christ and Labor, 
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go to the root of things in scorn of consequence. The other is E. Stanley 
Jones, the American whose evangelistic appeals to the intellectual classes 
have yielded wonderful returns. His book, The Christ of the Indian Road, 
is a report of seventeen years of strenuous work. The words of Ezekiel, 
“I sat where they sat,” here find impressive illustration. Jones claims 
that his chief business has been to introduce Christ, and his attempts to 
“evangelize the inevitable’ have had rich compensations. He is con- 
vinced that Christ must be presented in an Indian setting, not as a 
foreigner, but as one naturalized and able to take the Indian viewpoint 
and meet the Indian need far better than any other teacher. He is pre- 
eminently the Saviour whose moral and spiritual supremacy is making 
an impact upon the soul of India. He is coming to his own in that great 
land, through irregular channels such as Gandhi’s propaganda and 
through regular channels such as evangelistic meetings of the type con- 
ducted by Jones and others. It is not the apologist but the apostle who 
is needed, not to protect Jesus but to present him in the glow and glory 
of his grace. The problem of evangelization is twofold—to spiritualize 
the church and to win the non-Christian to Christ. It must also be made 
clear that Christ is not identical with Western civilization. Many books 
have appeared on the Person of Christ, but this one interprets our Lord 
with a freshness amounting to originality. It will stimulate preachers 
to understand his manysidedness, and to realize in a searching way that 
for those at home and for those on the mission field a new vision of Christ 


will recreate the church and redeem the world. Oscar L. Josaru. 


The Faith, the Falsity and the Failure of Christian Science. By Woop- 
BRIDGE RILey, FrRepertck W. PeasBopy and CHARLES E. HwuMisrTon. 
Pp. 408. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $3.50. 


Or course that shallow form of modern Gnosticism supported by 
superficial optimists and the half-educated folks who think they are think- 
ing is neither Christian nor Science. Nothing is Christian which sees 
only error in the suffering of Jesus on the cross; nothing is science which 
ignores all research in the physical realm. 

Three able men in this remarkable book furnish absolute evidence of 
the utter falsity and failure of Eddyism as a religion or as a hygienic 
process. Doctor Riley, a distinguished psychologist, proves that “Mary 
Morse Baker Grover Patterson Eddy, the thrice married female Trismegis- 
tus,” got her mess of stuff from Phineas P. Quimby, the Portland healer, 
and adorned it with inspired bits borrowed from the Orphic Sayings of 
Bronson Alcott. Shakerism, Mesmerism, Quimbyism, Alcottism—these 
are poorly plagiarized by this astonishing new religion. Mr. Peabody, 
an able Boston lawyer, exposes the charlatanism of this cult. He has 
never and cannot be convicted of calumniation. He exposes the graft and 
greed of the whole business. Doctor Humiston, a reliable professor of 
surgery in the University of Illinois, exposes the crude and ignorant 
scientific statements of Science and Health and by scores of cases demon- 
strates that this so-called religion is “the advance agent of scourge and 
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pestilence, the ally of smallpox and consumption, the confederate of 
appendicitis and typhoid fever, and the executioner for cancer and intes- 
tinal obstruction.” 

Probably you will not be able to purchase this valuable work at many 
big book stores. It will be boycotted by the Publication Societies of this 
cult, who shut from sale the life of Mrs. Eddy by Georgine Milmine, 
which was based on honest research. They also dishonorably forced 
publishers to exclude Doctor Riley’s contribution on “American Bibles” 
from their History of American Literature, and likewise suppressed the 
publication of a score of letters by Mrs. Eddy to Doctor Quimby. They 
dare not face either real science or true history. 

From the second century until today our Christian faith has suffered 
most from theosophic creeds and cults. These have impregnated some of 
our dogmas with fanciful philosophies and tried to put a metaphysical 
deity in the place of a Personal God. Probably no more perfect demon- 
stration of the falsity of this present phase of it has been made than 
in this work. Yet the best way to meet this heresy is not so much by 
presenting these certain evidences of its falsity as by proclaiming and 
living that genuine piety which centers in the Cross of a Suffering Saviour 
and gladly shares his passion and his pain. No true Comrade of the 
Cross will ever follow this sinister leadership. 


Modern Psychology and Evangelistic Preaching. By W. L. Norrurincer, 
M.A., Ph.D. London: Alfred Sharp (Epworth Press). 


Many Americans are acquainted with that delightful and chaste user 
of English who is at present going about the Methodist Episcopal Church 
raising funds for the Irish-American Memorial Church to be erected in 
Belfast, Ireland—the Reverend W. L. Northridge, M.A., Ph.D. But too 
few are acquainted with the fact of his profound scholarly attainments 
in the realm of literature. His volume—most timely indeed—upon 
Modern Psychology and Evangelistic Preaching is one of the happiest 
products of the religious press in a decade when considered from the 
point of view of the practical. 

Doctor Northridge knows psychology. He is especially well versed 
in the school of Freud and in such modifications as the school of Jung 
make. His reading in this field has been wide and inclusive. One is 
impressed that the author of this book knows psychology and has made 
special researches into its more modern and recent developments. With 
this thorough preparation he essays the task of interpreting the most vital 
doctrines and experiences of the Christian faith in terms of this 
psychology. 

Here it is manifestly impossible to state his argument with any 
justice, He faces squarely up to the methods of free association and of 
suggestion, and states that no man has ever been healed in life who did 
not first overcome his ignorance about himself. The real seer is the man 
who understands the worst that is within himself. Wesley made this 
clear in his work on Human Depravity—a terrible utterance. Luther 
wrote his Bondage of the Will and Calvin dealt extensively upon the 
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Fall of Man. Only when a man admits his wrong can he be delivered, 
This is the statement of modern psychology. Doctor Northridge inter. 
prets it in terms of religion: only when a man faces up to his sin can 
he be saved. Thus modern psychology supports and explains in a larze 
way our doctrine of sin. 

But to take stock of one’s sins leaves the sinner in a worse condition 
than he was before making up the list of his moral wrongs. In psychology 
such a one turns to the analyst for help. In religion he turns often to 
the minister, and eventually he turns to God. He places dependence and 
belief upon the analyst, the minister and ultimately upon God. Jesus 
called this attitude faith. Jesus said: “Be of good cheer. Look on me. 
Arise and walk,” etc. It is recorded that Jesus “could do no mighty 
works there” because of unbelief. With this for a beginning our author 
goes on to show that modern psychology adopts the principles of sound 
religion—evangelical religion—when it indulges in psycho-analysis. From 
this point his development of the doctrine of faith is simply fascinating. 

A third mystery then takes place after a man has a sense of sin and 
of faith. Students in psychology tell us that when a man tries to get 
right in ‘his inner life two processes may take place. Qne is displacement. 
This means that his energies may be transferred from one set of ideas 
to another without any rise in the level of mental or moral life. An 
illustration of this is the philanthropist who gives a large sum but never 
finds peace. Doctor Northridge says with pungency at this point, that 
the good psychologist knows that “to put the same motives and emotions 
in new channels will never bring deliverance.” 

The second way out is by sublimation. This means that the motives 
are not simply redirected, but rather that they are transformed. A 
splendid example of this is that of the cruel man whose motives are 
transformed and sublimated so that he becomes the skilled surgeon. Now 
if we may drop into the phrases of everyday religion, Doctor Northridge 
shows us how this matter of displacement is simply a make-believe con- 
version. On every hand are these make-believe conversions which em- 
barrass ministers and members in many a church. Here this phenomenon 
is explained. But sublimation as used by modern psychologists is the 
genuine type of conversion wherein a man’s master motives are trans- 
formed and move in a new channel of life. 

Psychologically, therefore, a man who will analyze his sins, have 
faith in good men about him, can find sublimation. Religiously the 
saints would phrase this same experience differently. This self-same man 
would repent of his sins, have faith in God and become converted. In 
this day when there is so much fruitless attack upon science and an 
attempt to drive an eternal wedge between it and religion, it is refreshing 
to come across such a volume as this which takes the latest results of 
modern psychological research and obliges them to serve the fundamental 
interests of a true evangelical piety. 

One wonders why some American press has not produced this little 
book upon this side of the Atlantic. It is one of the sanest, most thor- 
oughly scientific and devout books of its sort which has been produced 
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in a decade. It is non-technical. All who read it will forever feel them- 
selves indebted to its author. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ropert LEONARD TUCKER. 


The Program of Jesus. By Epmunp DuBose Movzon. Pp. x+255. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 


The Aim of Jesus Christ. By Witu1am Forres Cootey, Pp. 227. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


THESE two works study the purposes of Jesus from quite different 
critical standpoints, but reach practically the same aim—namely, that 
Jesus came not merely to save the individual but to save the world. Both 
emphasize his Kingdom, which neither creeds nor confessions have 
recognized. 

Those who were wise enough to buy and read Bishop Mouzon’s pre- 
vious book, The Missionary Evangel, will have found there a guide-post 
pointing toward the same road as these Cole Lectures travel. The Chris- 
tian religion is more than an “other world” affair, it is both a personal 
and a social gospel. And Jesus rejected the plausible programs of worldly 
humanism. This is shown in the three temptations which he resisted. 
He shows also that Christ’s conception of his Kingdom transcends Jewish 
Apocalyptic. The early church did not give the eschatological view of 
Christ and his work a foremost place. The moral and spiritual sides of 
the gospel were and should still be uppermost. Jesus’ purpose, that of 
sacrificial service, must be carried out by his followers. After showing 
that Jesus was not a Lawgiver but a Teacher, Bishop Mouzon makes his 
lectures a sermon by the challenge, “Dare we be Christians?” and closes 
with “The Program of Jesus the Best Christian Apologetic.” Surely the 
supreme proof of the truth of the religion of Jesus will be in our living 
it and applying it to everything in life. 

The work by Professor Cooley, of Columbia University, is far more 
critical in its methods than the former, and its emphasis is probably less 
as to the person of Jesus than upon his teachings. His view of the 
historical Christ is very different from that of Bishop Mouzon. Nor 
does he see in the teachings of our Lord the spiritual view of the King- 
dom, Yet he insists that the Kingdom was an ethical ideal and that the 
church should “turn from her traditionalism and gnosticism and reso- 
lutely espouse the cause of humanity in the present world.” We should 
like to criticize this scholarly book in its failure to see that there was a 
spiritual element in apocalyptic symbolism which Jesus used, so that the 
contrast between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel should not be so 
excessively emphasized. But his book will probably help the Modernists 
to an intense and practical piety. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that while scholarship has perhaps 
not reached a real sense of the historic elements in the New Testament, 
to come into personal fellowship with a living Lord is ever possible. 
Parousia means presence and every faith can realize it. We commend 
both these works for instruction, but the first for practical piety. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Christian in the Country. By Ratpu A. Fetton (Abingdon Press, 
50 cents). A very good text book for training the young folks in the 
rural church. It begins by stressing the importance of the neighborhood 
spirit and community fellowship. It shows the relation of religion to 
farm business, civic duties, town life, the school, and crowns all by teach- 
ing that the rural community, the leaven for the religious life of State 
and nation, can by unselfish co-operation become a service for all mankind 
and find summation in world brotherhood. The neighborhood, which has 
ceased to be neighborly by many features of modern life, can find here a 
high inspiration. 

The Technique of a Minister. By Bernarp C. CLAusSEN (Revell, $1.25). 
Dr. Clausen, the efficient pastor of that biggest Baptist Church in New 
York at Syracuse, here sets forth the means and measures by which the 
modern preacher can manage a church. And it is a problem. He makes 
correspondence with members a form of assistant pastorate, outlines in 
detail church organization, describes an internal architecture which is 
built not of bricks and mortar but of living stones and with much business 
ability shows how time can be saved, rest won and rich results achieved. 

How to Enjoy the Bible. By AntrHony C. Deane (Doran, $1.25 net). 
A small book in size, but a great book for use. We have a right to enjoy 
the Holy Book and the English version is full of literary charm. Upon this 
basis Canon Deane builds briefly but beautifully one of the most perfect 
plans of Bible reading ever written. He does not begin with Genesis but 
with the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth Gospel, the Acts and Epistles, and 
then turns the light of these upon the historic, poetic and prophetic writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. Some attention is also paid to that “curious 
and fascinating medley of literature,” the Apocrypha, worth much less 
but still not to be neglected. This book is rich in suggestions both for 
teachers and students. Better still, it is a source of joy as well as 
knowledge. This Book of Books reveals “a power that does not age, a 
love that cannot fail.” 

Sermons on Old Testament Characters. By Criovis G. CHAPPELL 
(Doran, $1.60 net). Doctor Chappell is opulent in his portrayal of Bible 
characters. Just look at these themes: The Mayor’s Wife (Lot’s Wife); 
The Angelic Devil (Balaam); The Fighting Farmer (Gideon); The Self- 
Made Fool (Saul); and a dozen others. This prince of exposition fur- 
nishes a fine example for all preachers. 

Everyman's Life of Jesus. By James Morratr (Doran, $1.50). Every- 
thing written by Doctor Moffatt shows careful workmanship. This volume 
is a selection of passages from the Gospels in Doctor Moffatt’s transla- 
tion. [t is not a harmony but a summary of the more important sections 
arranged chronologically with brief introductions to each of the eighteen 
chapters. The prologue and epilogue gather up some of the outstanding 
facts in the life, teaching and work of the Master. The book offers a 
fresh view of the ever attractive Christ who is on the horizon of our own 
age and who still is our Saviour and Lord. 
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The Thinkers of the Church. By Arcnipatp B. D. ALEXanperR (Doran, 
$1.50). This popular appraisal of what some of the outspoken personal- 


Ss, ities of the Christian Church have expressed concerning the Eternal 
he Gospel is a timely reminder of our rich legacy and of our imperative 
od responsibility. “Each new age must think out its own faith and work out 
to its own salvation, restating the truth as it sees it in its own current 
h- language.” Some space should have been given to American thinkers 
te such as Bushnell, Beecher, W. N. Clarke, Newman Smythe and others in 
id the interest of a more cosmopolitan conception of Christianity and the 
aS church. 

a The Church's Debt to Heretics. By Rurus M. Jones (Doran, $2). 


It is an impressive thought that some of the men who were denounced 
) and ostracized by the church were “the recipients of new illumination, 
al gifted leaders of unwon causes, prophets of neglected or forgotten truth, 
e profound interpreters of the deeper significance of life.” It is only in 
. these days of a measurable tolerance that appreciative references to them 
a could be made without being misunderstood. To be sure, not all heretics 
; were beneficial nor were they all hurtful. Each one must be considered on 
; the merits of his contribution and influence. Doctor Jones has done 
well in calling attention to some phases of church life which are apt to 
be glossed over or ignored. At certain points his spiritual passion leads 
him to depreciate the necessary work of institutional Christianity; but 
all who are interested in understanding many angles of truth and the 
divers approaches to the City of God will find this volume exceedingly 
suggestive. 

The Idea of the Soul. By Jonn Latrp (Doran, $1.25). A sensible 
book reviewing theories current from Plato to modern psychology. Pro- 
fessor Laird is somewhat severe with the theory of the sub-conscious, 
which he regards as “a disingenuous expedient proclaimed as a great 
discovery.” What he writes on the group-mind will not persuade every- 
one. But his strictures are a healthy recall as he contends that what is 
believed by all is not necessarily to be assumed as final. His insistence 
that the soul should be interpreted in terms of its own activities and not 
in the light of some other activities deserves consideration. Psychologists 
and metaphysicians are both summoned to a reckoning. The chapter 
on “Personal Immortality” is a strong argument. This forceful and 
independent survey will rouse criticism and win approval. 

Healing in the Churches. By Francis M. Wernertiyi (Revell, $1.25). 
There is a revival of interest in spiritual healing and with it many 
thoughtless assumptions are propagated, producing unhealthy results. 
This book deals with the subject in a common-sense manner and shows 
how religion and medicine could advantageously go together in bringing 
relief to morbid and distracted souls. The criticisms of some of the popu- 
lar cults are quite to the point. It is a book that all pastors will find 
very suggestive in their regular ministrations. 

Science and Religion. By J. Arruur THomson (Scribners, $2). Dean 
Inge recently said that it is more important for the preacher to under- 
stand the results of science than to be associated with social revolution. 
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However that may be, a knowledge of science is a decided help and there 
is no better guide on this subject than Professor Thomson. We cannot 
find God by scientific research but by religious experience. Even so, 
there must be a friendly relationship between science and religion, and 
any opposition between the two is due to a false dualism. In this volume 
we learn how to discover God “in the universal and public manuscript” 
of Nature, since “scientific description in terms of lowest common denom- 
inators cannot be in radical antithesis with religious interpretation in 
terms of the greatest common measure.” One of the sanest and matur- 
est books on a vexed question. 

The Conduct of Life. By Benepetro Croce (Harcourt, Brace, $2). 
These brief essays originally appeared in La Critica, a bimonthly devoted 
to literature, history, and philosophy. They may well be called “Frag- 
ments of Ethics,” touching on questions of daily interest from the stand- 
point of a philosophy of Spirit that reckons with the intuitional, the 
logical and the practical spheres. These are pungent discussions of intol- 
erance, compromise, providence, responsibility, justice and other subjects 
that concern the common round of life. The flashes of insight and the 
penetrative judgments are wholesome in helping us to distinguish be- 
tween shams and realities. 

Evolution and Redemption. By Joun Garpner (Doran, $1.60 net). 
These addresses delivered to a congregation are “A Religious Appeal to 
the Modern Mind.” It is a quite successful attempt to state Christian 
Doctrine in the terms of current thought, especially evolution. This is 
perfectly justifiable, for even the Divine Revelations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are unquestionably a message to the people of the age in which they 
were written, with the history, philosophy and science of the era used as a 
form of expression. It is perfectly possible to show an intelligent believer 
in evolution that the gospel can be stated in perfect accord with that 
theory of the universe. So Dr. Gardner shows that Belief in God, the 
doctrines of Sin and Salvation, the Atonement, the Person of Christ, and 
Immortality can find abundant illustration and support in evolution. It 
is a fearful folly to tell young people that their work in the laboratory 
may kill their faith in Christ. But there is another side of this question 
which needs to be emphasized and that is that while the physical science 
of today can be made a framework for religious teaching, should tomorrow 
give us a new biology, chemistry or anthropology, it will be just as 
possible to use that in the same way. A new astronomy does not change 
the stars and any new system of scientific thought will not imperil 
religious reality. 

The Crystal Pointers. By F. W. Borenam (Abingdon Press, $1.75). 
Two bright stars are called “the pointers” in the Southern Hemisphere 
because they point toward that glittering celestial group called the South- 
ern Cross. And all of these twenty-four charming essays make quite 
common experience a guide post to something greater. The writer talked 
on a train to an actor and got a new vision of the significance of the 
fourth dimension. The actor’s story grows into a sermon. Something 
like it appears in such essays as “Cranks,” “All Fools’ Day,” “The Risky 
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Road,” “What's Money?” “Tabloids,” and all the rest. Doubtless those 
who already have several volumes of Boreham’s writings will feel com- 
pelled to buy and read this one. These essays interpret that ancient 
slogan: Per aspera ad astra. 

A Nature’s Mystic Clue. By Dwicutr Gopparp, Thetford, Vt. ($2). 
Mr. Goddard is both author and publisher of his story. Its conversations 
are theosophic speeches, not without truly pious passion but not clearly 
conclusive. His main contention for Love as the ultimate cosmic principle 
is a noble truth but it is only a more speculative way of stating that 
Methodist theology which makes the moral nature of God primary to his 
ontological attributes. This reviewer prefers Paul to either Plato or 
Plotinus. 

The Light in the Valley. By Mapet WacGnatts (Funk & Wagnalls, 
$2.50 net). Edwin Markham says of this book, which is a daughter's 
story of her mother’s life, that it is “an inspiration for the mothers and 
daughters of America.” To the story are added lovely letters from her 
mother, Anna Willis Wagnalls. It is a pathetic picture of love and 
sacrifice. 

Literature of the New Testament. By Herserr R. Purinton (Scrib- 
ners, $1.25). A literary textbook, following the line of Professor Purin- 
ton’s Literature of the Old Testament. It is most excellently adapted for 
school use. It deals with all the New Testament books, and its literary 
character does not miss the religious teachings of the Holy Book. It has 
directions for study and suggestions about written work, oral discussions 
and special assignments. 

Right Living. By Maurice J. Nevsere (University of Chicago Press, 
$1.25 net). This discussion course for girls and boys made up of twenty- 
six lessons in religious morals, is almost perfect in its pedagogical method. 
The children are led to find their own way to the spiritual ethics of the 
New Testament. The stories, questions, quotations, and recommendations 
of good books are a high type of teaching, for they compel personal 
thinking. 

Johanna Spyri’s Childhood. By ANNA Utricn (Crowell, 60 cents). A 
story of the early life of the well-known author of Heidi and other charm- 
ing stories for children. 

Animal Tales of the Rockies. By Apert BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM 
(Abingdon, $1). The writer of Old Black Bass thrillingly describes wild 
life in the Rocky Mountains. In narrative form we are introduced to the 
coyote, cougar, bear, and other beasts in a most piquant fashion. 

Understanding the Bible. By Wituiam G. BALLANTINE (Johnson's 
Bookstore, Springfield, Mass., $1.50). This admirable translator of the 
Riverside New Testament portrays the university spirit in its genuine 
and not mistaken search for truth. He discusses the problems of transla- 
tion, the question of the Letter or the Spirit of Scripture, Saint Paul’s 
way of reasoning, and education for Christian living. Richest of all is 
the chapter on Experiences of Bishop Colenso, whose bother with the Bible 
and other questions is shared by many ministers. A bit of queer comedy 
and burlesque, of course, but Colenso with all his big mistakes was truer 
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to the university spirit than his critics. Perhaps you won't like every. 
thing in this book but it will stir and feed you if you read and digest it. 

Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. Edited by Henrierra 
Gerwie (Crowell, $3.50 net). Not a dictionary or 4 cyclopedia, but it is 
an alphabetical symposium on famous characters and plots in legend, 
fiction, opera and poetry. It contains dates and principal works of impor- 
tant authors, literary and journalistic terms and familiar allusions. There 
ere about 15,000 references in the 728 pages. The Editor of the Mernop. 
Ist Review intends to keep it on his desk as an absolutely necessary castor 
of literary.seasoning. 

Weekday Sermons in King’s Chapel (Macmillan, $1.75). It is a noble 
thing for a downtown church in Boston, that historic church with its 
Paul Revere bell, to give religious messages by preachers of many reli- 
gious communions every week day as well as on the Lord’s Day. Here 
are eighteen of these sermons by an Englishman, L. P. Jacks, Congrega- 
tionalists such as Doctors Gilky and Sperry, Methodists like Bishops 
Anderson and McConnell and Professor Rall, as well as Protestant Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians and others. Their sermons are prophetic ad- 
dresses to the spiritual needs of men and therefore express a real reli- 
gious unity. 

To Christ Through Religion. By Louis MatrHews Sweer (Doran, 
$2.50 net). This theological professor has an unusual knowledge both of 
science and philosophy, but, of course, as a Christian teacher, he empha- 
sizes the religious phase of the problem. He slays most strongly the 
mechanistic side of modern science, and quite ably shows the relation of 
evolution to creation, human history, sin and redemption, the Incarnation 
and the immortality of man. Its controversial spirit is most irenic. 
Neither denying nor denouncing evolution, indeed willingly accepting it 
as a probable method in nature, yet he shows that it does not explain 
things although it may fairly fully describe them. This conservative 
study is able and will be worth much to all middle-of-the-road men. 

Sharing in Creation. By W. Cossy Bett (Macmillan, $2). These 
John Bohlen Lectures of 1925 are a practical philosophy of religion. It 
discusses creation and its method, which leads up to man’s place in 
nature. But the big thing about this book is that it sees in creation a 
cooperative enterprise. We live in an unfinished world. Man has a gen- 
uine power of initiative as God’s partner in creation. Religion therefore 
is not an escape from life but a human service in aiding the purpose of 
God in creation and life. It is not static but dynamic. A really rich and 
inspiring work—one that should stimulate both thought and action in its 
readers. 

Advertising the Church. Francis H. Case, Editor (Abingdon, $1.75). 
The Church and the Printer’s Ink. By Ratpu V. Griipert (Revell, $1.25). 
Two valuable handbooks on church publicity. The first, covering a wide 
field of methods, is based on addresses made at the Atlantic City, 1923, 
and the Wembley, England, 1924, Church Department sessions of the 
Advertising Clubs. It discusses the Why, What and Who of effective 
church advertising, both as to gaining congregations and supporting 
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their budget. The latter work discusses the public press, the mail, pas- 
toral letters and miscellaneous advertising, and furnishes a publicity 
program. Both are useful. Use their suggestions but please remember 
that when folks answer these “ads,” they must get good stuff or they won't 
come again. 

The Just Weight and Other Chapel Addresses. By Francis J. Mc- 
ConNELL (Abingdon, $1). These brief and pithy speeches delivered to 
college students are good for everybody. Bishop McConnell makes reli- 
gion an energy in life. Not only in practical judgment, but by the color 
of rich illustration and a flavor of humor, these addresses are both inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Life’s Westward Windows. By Grorce Preston Mains (Abingdon, 
$1.50). The title essay, which is the longest, is a most attractive bit of 
autobiographical psychology. This man with a modern mind, whose 
windows still in his eighties open to all points of the compass, keeps 
his religion made richer by his acceptance of the achievements of scientific 
and philosophic thought. The last essay, “A Study in Inspiration,” 
crowns the series. 

The Psychology of Middle Adolescence. By Mary F. Moxcey (Caxton 
Press, New York, 60 cents). A textbook for teacher training by one of 
the ablest present experts. There is a human mechanism whose structure 
must be studied if we would make it work right. The climax of this 
textbook is an important chapter, “The Religion of the Middle Teens.” 

Christ's Soul Searching Parables. By Lovuts ALpert BANKs (Revell, 
$1.50). The stories told by Jesus are here adorned with present-day 
stories and much poetic quotation. 

The Patrimony of Life. By Hoparr D. McKeenen (Revell, $1.25). 
A volume of sermons, excellent both in style and sanctity. There is a 
glowing introduction by Josern Forr Newton. Its noble goal is the last 
sermon on “The Divinity of Christ.” 

The World’s Most Famous Court Trial (National Book Company, Cin- 
cinnati, $2). This is a complete stenographic report of the Scopes trial 
at Dayton, Tenn., and includes the speeches and arguments of attorneys. 
More valuable than the orations of either Darrow or Bryan are the noted 
scientist’s statements which could not be accepted as evidence. 

Everlasting Salvation. By Cuartes Forses Tayior (Revell, $1). 
Very zealous and enthusiastic evangelical sermons by this “boy evangel- 
ist.” But like too many of modern revivalists there is too little emphasis 
placed on repentance as a human condition of the divine gift of faith. 
That is, he is a Calvinist and has to insist on the impossibility of apostasy 
to a saved soul. Which is not only un-Methodistic but also un-Scriptural. 
Yet, without doubt, these gospel addresses, in spite of their fallacies, have 
helped to redeem many lost lives. 

Finding God in Books. By Wiuam L. Stipcer (Doran, $1.75). 
Doctor Stidger has always been finding sermons in books and has un- 
questionably led many of his hearers to become readers. And in this 
entertaining vélume he reveals God in much of current literature. He 
was lucky to find anything like it in Lothrop Stoddard’s The Revolt 
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Against Civilization, where most of us can discover nothing but fallacious 
anthropology and vicious race intolerance. Fortunately, even in this 
sermon, he pays larger attention to more worth-while books. 

The Education of Negro Ministers. By W. A. Danie. (Doran, $1.50 
net). This companion volume to Doctor Kelley’s Theological Education 
In America is an accurate and first-hand survey of the schools for Negro 
preachers in America. This most essential factor in the spiritual develop. 
ment of that race is given here an excellent base line for a greater de. 
velopment. 





A READING COURSE 


The Meaning and Value of Mysticism. By E. Herman. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $3. 


Mysticism is one of the most misunderstood and misused of words. 
This is not surprising, for it refers to divers experiences, including ascetic 
extravagances, erotic practices, salacious sentimentalisms, ethical dis 
crepancies and sublime spiritual realities of the life that is hid with Christ 
in God. The historical aberrations are, however, marks of its continuous 
power. The fact that serious fallacies are associated with it should 
not lead us to neglect its permanent benefits. This is the more necessary 
in these days of spiritual mediocrity and ethical insipidity, which confuse 
the means with the ends and mistake credulous and curious inquiries for 
intelligent and earnest concern for the sanctities of life. The popular 
interest in mysticism is largely confined to historical and psychological 
interpretations which exploit its errors or imitate its mannerisms with- 
out reference to the secret of its perennial vitality. It is one thing to 
talk about religion but quite a different thing to possess religion. 

The psychological approach is presumably empirical but it deals 
largely with results and not with causes. The psychologist sees the seek- 
ing soul but not the Object of its search. When he then concludes that 
religious experience is merely a subjective activity, he discredits his 
claims because he substitutes description, which is his province, for 
explanation, which belongs to the metaphysician and the theologian. For 
instance, Professor Leuba in The Psychology of Religious Mysticism 
(Harcourt, Brace) shows unusual ability in gathering data but he diag- 
noses mystical phenomena as an analyst and not as a personal witness. 
He charges writers favorable to mysticism with an interest in propaganda, 
who betray “a propensity to grandiloquence and melodrama” (p. 59). 
He disagrees with Flournoy, who is nearer the truth and who wrote that 
“Psychology neither rejects nor affirms the transcendental existence of the 
religious objects; it simply ignores that problem as being outside of its 
field.” Sex obsession and neurasthenia do not explain mysticism nor is 
it sufficient to say that it is “a revelation not of God but of man” (318). 
We cannot understand the deepest that is in man, the hidden forces that 
drive him onward, unless we recognize the Candle which searches these 
deeps and the Agent who impels these movements. Professor Pringle- 
Pattison shows conclusively in The Idea of God that the conflict between 
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naturalism and idealism is dominated by the idea of intrinsic value, that 
naturalism rests on a misinterpretation of the nature of scientific theories, 
and that faith is the very breath by which humanity lives (65f., 82). 
Leuba falls down because his naturalism compels him to think of mys- 
ticism in pathological terms. His learned and labored researches furnish 
a considerable array of material which must, however, be correlated in 
the light of an idealism that is more penetrating than of a naturalism 
which is of the earth earthy. 

The historical approach to mysticism inclines to relate it to time con- 
ditions and contemporary influences without regard to the ultimate 
powers that produced it. It thus loses the essential in the incidental, the 
eternal in the temporal, and places all mystical experiences—Christian 
and pagan, Occidental and Orientai—on a common level. Hocking is 
right that “We must allow the mystic the first word in reporting and 
also in interpreting his experience” (389). Much of his phraseology is 
unfamiliar and our sense of propriety is repelled by the recital of morbid 
renunciations. These, however, belong to the periphery of the experience. 
The more important matter is the motive of love for God which enabled 
mystic saints to enjoy happiness. After we allow for paradoxical ex- 
pressions and self-contradictory phrases, it has to be acknowledged that 
the mystics had a larger draft of air and a more extended horizon than 
those who painfully report as aberrations what to the mystics were aspira- 
tions and realizations. The true historian replaces the interrogation mark 
expressive of doubt and suspicion with the exclamation mark suggestive 
of wonder and admiration, such as Wordsworth knew in “Tintern Abbey” 
and “The Prelude.” In this connection it should be said that the study 
of comparative religion instead of depreciating has enhanced the spiritual 
and ethical superiority of Christianity. 

The psychologist and the historian should supplement their findings 
with the work of the metaphysician and the theologian. Such a partner- 
ship is urgent because mysticism has to do with religious vitalities which 
are of the very essence of Christianity and germane to both Catholicism 
and Protestantism. The ambiguous terminology is due to symbolism, 
which gives poetic expression to the passion inherent in Christianity. 
Some regard mysticism as opposed to institutional and intellectual phases. 
This may be so of the pathological type but most of the mystics have 
invariably belonged to the church. While emphasizing the intellect they 
distinguished between the reason and that sort of reasoning which con- 
sists of useless logomachies, what the apostle called “questionings and 
disputes of words” (1 Tim. 6. 4). They recovered for themselves the 
profound experience mediated by Jesus Christ so forcefully set forth in 
the New Testament. They thus ascended the heights and breathed the 
fragrant air of spiritual freedom by fellowship with the Father in the 
Son through the Holy Spirit. This gave them vision and authority in 
the fulfillment of their ministry. They did not seek new knowledge but 
a new relationship by communion with God, who is Absolute Reality and 
Pure Being. They were original knowers of old truth, not in the sense of 
reorganizing established tenets but of initiating new methods to conserve 
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the fluid of experience. Disagree with them as we may, it must never. 
theless be acknowledged that their consciousness of the divine in the 
human imparted a vitalizing insight through heightened life, an intensi- 
fying of vision through fusion of intellect, emotion and will, and a deep. 
ening of conviction through the dynamic integration of personality. 

The mystic way is “a flight of the alone to the Alone.” It stresses 
the fact of personal contact with the Eternal in the sanctuary of inward- 
ness. They were assuredly individualistic but not in the sense that they 
found their supremest bliss in a life of exclusiveness. Their individual- 
ism, which magnified the sanctity of personality, strengthened the nexus 
which bound them to the outer world. They thus became the salt of the 
earth, and by their serenity and sanity they exercised a sanitating infiu- 
ence in leading great reforms, in championing humanitarian movements, 
in saving Christianity from the arid futilities of scholastic formularies 
and ecclesiastical tyrannies. It is therefore an unfounded charge that 
they were guilty of “laziness, selfishness and indifference to human woe.” 
There were doubtless such, but why make more of the tares than of the 
wheat? Why insist on noticing the spots in the sun instead of enjoying 
its exhilarating warmth, suffusing light and emancipating health? 

Maeterlinck in his essay on Ruysbroeck and the Mystics strikes the 
keynote in declaring that “the writings of the mystics are the purest dia- 
monds in the vast treasure of humanity.” There is no doubt of this in the 
minds of those who have studied them, and who agree with Hocking that 
“in so far as this age of ours has flattened and shallowed out, it is because 
it has so far lost its mystical instincts” (404). Think of the spiritual 
inertia of this day, of the many cults of pseudo-philosophy and theosophy, 
of the irrepressible thirst for God, of the amazing religious activities, of 
the endless chatter of mere talk, of the insistence on what is called prac- 
tical Christianity, which is like a building without foundation. Is it not 
clear that the church is under obligation to guide us more directly to the 
springs of eternal life and encourage us earnestly to wait upon God and 
hear the still small voice whispering in myriad ways? Is this not the 
way to get at the untapped sources and secure the inexhaustible resources 
of spiritual wealth in the reigning Redeemer? When we realize that as 
believers we are members of Christ’s body in the intimacy of an undivided 
unity, we would make conspicuous the inner reality of genuine Christian- 
ity. This means that Christocentric values would be consistently main- 
tained, as we labor for a Christocracy where Christ shall be all and in all. 
It further means that we shall see things in a lucid atmosphere and not 
suffer from what Doctor Gordon speaks of as “the perverse perspective of 
spiritual reality.” In every century relief has come by way of mysticism. 
That is to say, not by repeating its methods or accepting its formulations 
but by obtaining its essential first-hand experience of God in Christ, not 
as an object of belief but as a living fact. It would seem that the revival 
we are looking for would come from this direction. In any case, it is 
timely for preachers to get acquainted with its characteristic contribution 
and make use of it for the spiritual and ethical enrichment of the church. 

The literature on this subject is extensive but a reference to a few of 
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the more recent books might prove helpful. No mention is made of 
mystical writings because our purpose is to stimulate interest in this 
absorbing theme by way of orientation. Mysticism is common to every 
religion and as old as humanity. An excellent introduction is found in 
the series of articles in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by 
James Hastings. (Vol. ix, 83ff.) A single volume that covers this ground 
is At One With the Invisible, edited by E. H. Sneath. Christian Mysticism, 
by Dean Inge, is a standard book pointing out what is distinctive of the 
Christian types. Studies in Mystical Religion, by Rufus M. Jones, brings 
out the social implications of this experience. The Mystics of the Church, 
by Evelyn Underhill, deals with every branch of the church down to our 
own day. Mysticism and Modern Life, by J. W. Buckham, is a constructive 
discussion with a plea for its present recognition. The Mystical Quest 
of Christ, by R. F. Horton, shows how the efficiency of Christlikeness could 
be exhibited in every walk of our manifold life. Can We Find God? by 
A. B. Paton, shows that it is not a reversion but a revision and renova- 
tion of the timeless experience of God. The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience, by W. E. Hocking, is the ablest philosophical discussion of 
the immediacy of mysticism. The Religious Consciousness, by J. B. Pratt, 
is a competent psychological study. 

The questions mentioned in the previous paragraphs and many others 
are carefully considered by Mrs. Herman in The Meaning and Value of 
Mysticism. It is written with fullness of knowledge and sober reasonable- 
ness. The keen analyses are only surpassed by the fine syntheses with 
reference to current religious needs. Notice the distinction made between 
hallucination and hysteria and the contact with God impelled by the 
motive of love, which desires God far more than his gifts (47ff., 68). The 
chapter on “The Contemplative Ideal” meets the criticisms of preoccupa- 
tion, aloofness, ethical weakness, pious heartlessness supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the mystic. Contemplation is not a dreamy mood but results 
in holiness and helpfulness according to the principle, “For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.” The brotherhood of man is a mystical doctrine. 
Hence the failure of secular reformers and the tendency of some advocates 
of social Christianity to overlook the fact that social redemption must 
always begin with the individual (355ff.). The discipline of love gives 
us an immediate consciousness of God which guards us against impatience 
and against mistaking the vision of God for the possession of God (136). 
Why has meditation become a lost art? (119.) Asceticism is regarded as 
self-control, and the need for it is urged according to the theory that the 
Cross is not only a sign in which we are to conquer but a load demanding 
sacrifice (193ff.). Symbolism is finely discussed as a sacramental medium 
and expression of communion with God (199ff.). The pagan delight in 
Nature, of which there are evidences in much modern literature, is super- 
ficial in comparison with the mystical attitude which beholds Nature in 
God. It is worth remembering that a true appreciation of natural beauty 
came with Christianity. It was Christ, and not Pan, who taught us to 
consider the lilies (228ff.). 

In view of current misunderstandings special attention should be 
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given to the three chapters on the relation of mysticism to philosophy, 
theology and eschatology. Note the contrast between reason and reason. 
ing, between wisdom and learning, between intuition and intellect (251ff.), 
Has not much intellectualism in religion failed because of the refusal 
to be guided by the principle, Pectus facit theologum? (263f.) On the 
other hand, experience cannot exclude thought and thought means a 
thinker. A de-intellectualized mysticism is as spiritually depleted as a 
de-intellectualized religion. Our Lord, Saint Paul and Saint John showed 
the compatibility of the burning heart with the reasoning mind (266ff.). 
Many fierce theological disputes that have weakened Christian testimony 
might have been avoided if the mystical temper had prevailed. Doctor 
Gordon well shows in My Education and Religion that if theology is to 
save its life it should be universalized. How can this be done without 
the use of philosophy and history? A truly constructive Christian theology 
must be hospitable to every type of thought and experience. Our con- 
ception of redemption will then be enlarged so as to include not only 
haiman sin and salvation but the entire creation. Christ is the source of 
all existence and as the Personal Redeemer he is immanent in all things 
(313ff.). The essence of mysticism is love and love presupposes two 
distinct and free personalities. The mystical union is not a form of pan- 
theism which declares that God is all and all is God, nor does its teaching 
of the divine indwelling make of God “a gigantic hypnotist,” nor is the 
Cross regarded simply as an event in history as though it were an 
after-thought of God, but as the fact of central and eternal importance. 
In a profound sense Christ is the kingdom of God (350ff.). The mystics 
were individualists but since they were not self-centered, they more than 
any others revived the Pentecostal doctrine of the church as the Holy 
Assembly (355ff.). There were some mystics who presumed to dispense 
with the church, the Bible, and even Christ, but “their untutored guesses 
and undisciplined fancies” did not pass before the bar of the Christian 
conscience. There were other errors of judgment but the important thing 
is to appreciate mysticism’s underlying thought of God and its basal 
doctrine of redemption. It has a definite message for our vexed and 
baffled day, since it “recalls us from the institutional to the spiritual, 
from externality to inwardness, from ritual to communion, from creed to 
life” (374). This is not a question of alternative choices but of giving 
primacy to what is of first importance. Thus will there be an adequate 
perspective of vision to give the soul true anchorage in Christ, to recreate 
the church as the body of Christ, to redeem the world from sin, and to 
establish good will and peace among men and nations. 


Side Reading 


The books mentioned in the article are all worthy of study, but pref- 
erence might be given to Christian Mysticism, by Inge; Can We Find God? 
by Paton, and The Mystics of the Church, by Underhill. 

For further information about books in general, address Reading 
Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscag L. JosEPu. 
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